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ALL-LEATHER-FIBRES 


Heel Seat Material 


Darex Heel Seat material is made 
entirely of new leather fibres 

and resin binders. It takes and holds wheeling, 

maintains its sharp clean line, 

takes and holds a fine edge polish. 
It is water-repellent, will not swell or distort. 

Darex ALL-LEATHER-FIBRES Heel Seat material 

up- grades the shoe . . . gives quality shoe detail 


at prices consistent with volume operation. 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 


Cambridge 40, Mass. Montreal 32, Canada 


Darex —T.M. of D.&A.C.C. 











When You Build a Bridge 


Between Toe and Heel 
Select from these Basic Designs 


Well-fitted shanks are essential in preserving the 
work of stylist, last maker, and shoemaker. Much 
of their creative skill and craftsmanship can be 
lost unless the shank — strongest structural mem- 
ber of the shoe — fits properly and helps to main- 
tain correct lines. 


If your present shank fitting schedule leaves 
room for improvement in your shoemaking, you 
need United’s shank fitting service by specialists. 
Judge for yourself in your own shoes the effec- 
tiveness of a properly fitted shank. 

Just ask your United Man. 


Style 23 * 
Rat 






Vita-Tempered Steel Shanks 
are tough, hard, uniform. 









Fit like master models. Clean, 
ready-to-use. Preserve bal- 
anced tread. 
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War in Korea has alerted National Security 
Resources Board to ready master plan for mobilization 
of entire U. S. industry. Mobilization blueprint calls for 
immediate stop orders on civilian production, creation of 
new system of priorities and allocations, setting of wage 
and price ceilings, full export and import controls, an excess 
profits tax, employment controls, requisition of supplies 
needed for war, and general clamp-down along the line. 

Plans for leather and shoe industry ready 
for M-Day. NSRB has set up Hide and Skin, Leather and 
Footwear “task groups” to carry out orders. Quartermaster 
recently organized similar groups throughout the industry 
to act as liaison for military procurement. Controls to be 
tighter than in last war. 

General idea is to apply “quick freeze” 
to U. S. economy, prevent inflation spiral, hoarding, soar- 
ing wages brought on by slow mobilization in 1940 and after. 
Possibility of virtual labor draft. Govt. requisition of essen- 
tial supplies and materials now regarded as effective weapon 
against hoarding of scarce materials and finished goods. 

No immediate effect of Korean flareup 
evident as yet in hide and skin and leather markets. 
Prices continue firm at advanced levels, trading generally 
active. Some tanners urging shoe manufacturers to buy now 
before international situation pushes prices up further. How- 
ever, manufacturers refuse to be stampeded into buying be- 


yond normal needs. 
3a e 


New Trade Practice Rules for shoe finders 
promulgated by Federal Trade Commission released this 
week to take effect July 22. Stringent rules specifically de- 
signed to promote “fair competitive conditions,” hit monop- 
olies and price discrimination for protection of “the industry 
and the buying public.” 

Anti-trust suits filed in Philadelphia, New York 
and, more recently, Chicago prompted FTC to publish rules 
in hurry. Finders outside “magic circles” tired of discrimina- 
tion mainly responsible for Govt. action. As a result, new 
rules outlaw wide range of “trade evils, discriminatory meth- 
ods and unfair or deceptive practices.” 

Finders defined as “persons, firms, corporations 
and organizations engaged in the sale and distribution at 
wholesale of leather and rubber shoe repair materials, shoe 
polish, saddle soap, nails, laces, heel plates, shoe machinery, 
and other products and materials” for use in shoe repair. 
FTC reports total sales of finders industry products at whole- 
sale totaled $100 million in 1948. 


Employment in leather and leather prod- 
ucts manufacturing industries continued “seasonal 
downswing” in May. Labor Dept. figures show employment 
of all workers down to 370,000 in May, a drop of 10,000 
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from April and 26,000 from March. Actual production 
workers fell to 332,000 in May from 341,000 in April and 
357,000 in March. 

May production worker total exactly what it 
was a year ago in that month, but the drop from April to 
May this year only 9% compared to 16% decrease in same 
period last year. 

Average hourly earnings of all workers 
edged up slightly in May to $1.179 from $1.171 in April. 
Work week, however, slightly shorter at 35.3 hours against 
35.8 in April. Average weekly earnings $41.62 in May 
compared to $41.92 in April. 
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Leather And Shoes’ factual coverage of activi- 
ties of International Fur & Leather Workers Union appar- 
ently disturbing to union leaders. Proof that L&S’ exposés 
of IFLWU’s Communist affiliations are hitting home seen 
in one of 17 resolutions adopted at recent IFLWU Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. 

IFLWU delegates voted to “condemn attempts 
of press throughout the country to distort program, aims 
and activities of our union, and particularly condemn 
LEATHER AND SHOES... .” 

Tanners now thoroughly alerted to IFLWU 
Commie leadership. Union’s recent “withdrawal” from CIO 
revealed its true colors. Strong united stand against union 
now—such as staged by Fulton County tanners—will speed 
up IFLWU’s inevitable decline and fall. 


First British marketing study in U. S. al- 
ready underway. Sponsored by ECA, study is aimed at 
giving British inside view of American marketing and dis- 
tributing methods, raising Britain’s share of U. S. market. 
Initial study concentrated on textiles, but leather products 
are included among many to follow. Full impact of program 
will be felt later in year when British really go after U. S. 
consumer dollars with blessing of ECA. 


Low income families getting fewer. In 
1941, 83.5% of families had incomes under $3,000; today 
only 45.6%. A decade ago only 12% of families earned 
between 3 and 5 thousand; today it’s 33.7%. In 1941 only 
4.5% earned over $5,000 as compared with 20.7% now. 
Despite a 60% rise in living costs in the decade, incomes 
are substantially above that rise—for a net gain in living 
standards. And though 25% of families still earn under 
$2,000, many live on farms where living costs are low, pro- 
viding relatively good net income. 
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Every Lull Holds An Opportunity 


UNE and July are traditionally 

crying-jag months for the shoe 
and leather industry, and also for 
many of the allied trades. It is a 
period of traditional lull that tends 
to depress those who see conditions 
on a short-range rather than a long- 
range basis. The short-range view- 
ers see only one thing: business is 
quiet, slack. And with recognition 
of this, the moaning begins. 

There is a shocking irony about 
this. It would seem that the shoe 
and leather industry — among the 
oldest in the U.S. — would by this 
time realize that it operates on a 
seasonal basis, that the periods of 
lull are just as inevitable as the pe- 
riods of high activity. But desp‘te 
decades of.this repeated lesson, many 
do not aly%rb the lesson. 

At present the industry is much 
concerned about firm and rising hide 
and skin prices which may necessi- 
tate higher leather and shoe prices. 
Tanners are apprehensive because 
they feel if they raise their prices pro- 
portionately it may endanger sales; 
and if they don’t raise prices it will 
endanger already slim profits. 

What surprises us is that surprise 
should be registered by tanners and 
shoe manufacturers about rises in 
rawstock prices at this time of year. 
According to the record, June and 
July appear to be “traditional” 
months for rawstock price rises. At 
this time the price curve tends up- 
ward. But frequently there is a 
price trend downward around the 
last quarter of the year. Let’s take 
some “sample” years with a sep- 
arated monthly breakdown, as illus- 
trated in the table here, dealing with 
cattlehide prices on light native cows. 
(See Table). 

Now, obviously this is not in- 
tended as pat “price pattern.” There 
is no such thing. Prices of rawstock 
vary with numerous conditions. 
Moreover, the “pattern” certainly 
does not follow the same course year 


after year. What it does indicate is 
that in many years there is a “tend- 
ency” for rawstock prices to rise at 
certain times of the year, and to fall 
at other times. June-July is often 
one of the “rise” periods, such as 
being experienced now. This is cor- 
roborated with a fair degree of con- 
sistency in the period from 1900- 
1949, 

The significant point we make here 
is that rising rawstock prices at this 
time should be more expected than 
unexpected, just as a decline might 
be more expected than unexpected 
in later months—on the presumption, 
of course, that demand for leather 
remains “normal.” 

Also at this time it is customary 
for some tanners and suppliers to 
the shoe industry to bewail the lull 
in ‘business, to complain that things 
have “gone to pot.” But here again 
a look at the “past record” shows 
that any such lull at this time is 
simply “normal” for this period in 
our industry; more significantly, 
that it is the lull before the storm. 
Using 100 as the index of shoe pro- 
duction for the average month, we 
find that June and July are sub- 
average months, whereas, for ex- 
ample, August-September-October is 
an above-average production period, 
with November and December falling 
again to sub-average level. 

Suppliers to shoe manufacturers 
for some reason tend to overlook the 
reality of relatively quiet periods in 
shoe production—tend to regard such 
periods as “fallen” business rather 
than normal seasonal lulls. In short, 
what they term as a period of “poor 
business” is actually, a period of 
“normal” business. The slack sales 
rope suddenly becomes taut in late 
July through October. 

The important thing to be recog- 
nized is that shoe and leather busi- 
ness must be regarded from a total 
annual viewpoint rather than a sea- 
sonal viewpoint. Seen from this 





Year Feb. — April 
Bee 27.3 29.0 
err 10.1 9.3 
ee 4.6 6.6 
RE ik wie n'ene 13.2 15.3 
Serer ee 13.2 11.3 


June July — Sept. Oct. Dec. 


30.1 26.6 25.6 25.9 
11.3 15.1 15.6 14.6 
13.2 12.1 9.1 10.0 
22.6 21.8 21.3 22.1 
16.7 19.0 18.7 16.5 





viewpoint, despite all seasonal lulls, 
there is far move reason for optimism 
than the pessimism expressed by 
some at this time. 

Currently, leather business is sub- 
stantial; that is, sales are at a whole- 
some level for this time of year. The- 
oretically, with June and July being 
sub-average production months for 
shoe manufacturers, leather sales 
should not be enjoying such sales 
activity. But the reason they are is 
obvious. Market-conscious shoe man- 
ufacturers recognize significant move- 
ments in rawstock prices, try to get 
in under the wire with purchases 
now for storage until production 
starts to rise next month to season- 
ally above-average levels. 

Though the periodic business or 
production lull is part and parcel of 
this industry, many producers have 
a difficult time adjusting to it psy- 
chologically. The shoe manufac- 
turer’s supplier or the tanner, during 
the lull, interprets the luli period ‘as 
the time to temporarily retrench, to 
reduce his own efforts. This is just 
the wrong time to retrench — and 
there is every reason to support this 
contention. 

It is during the shoe manufactur- 
er’s sub-average production period 
such as the present that he ordinarily 
does little buying. However, in such 
a period he is preparing to buy, 
thinking of what and where he will 
buy. Jt is just in this pre-buying 
stage where the seller’s sales efforts 
should be the strongest. Ironically, 
in many instances it is at just such 
a time when the seller’s efforts are 
“retrenched.” 

Selling—and it makes no differ- 
ence what the product may be—is 
certainly a constant, year-round ef- 
fort. Production and sales may have 
their seasonal lulls—but selling effort 
should never know a lull. Promo- 
tional effort in our industry is incon- 
sistent in practically every branch. 
For instance, shoe manufacturer’s 
selling efforts to consumers in 1949 
ran the gamut from a high of 12 
index points in March, April and 
October to a low of .9 in July, and 
1.5 in January. True, actual sales 
are relatively low in July and Janu- 
ary—but consumers are in a thinking 
state about purchases later. 

It boils down to this: lulls in our 
business are no reason for pessimism 
because stability (as shown by year- 
end figures) is a keynote of our in- 
dustry. And secondly, contrary to 
practice, business lulls are ideal 
periods of mental receptivity to sales 
efforts slanted to future periods of 
high business activity. 
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NSMA Files Shoe Learner 
Brief; Decision Awaited 


The long-drawn, turbulent shoe 
learner minimum wage battle drew to 
a close this week despite new difficul- 
ties arising over a possible question 
of “legal ethics.” Wage and Hour 
Division officials reported that the 
opposing National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Assn. and United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, have submitted 
final briefs summing up their argu- 
ments. All that remains now is a 
decision by Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator William R. McComb. 

The “legal ethics” involved 
stemmed from a slight error of omis- 
sion committed by the Wage and 
Hour Division. Both NSMA and 
USWA had been ordered to file final 
briefs by May 26. The union did so. 
A day or so before the deadline, 
NSMA officials requested an emer- 
gency extension, citing the sudden 
illness of Atty. Edward Seligman, 
one of its counsels, as reason for the 
delay. 

The Division granted the exten- 
sion, neglected to notify the union 
which mailed copies of its brief to 
opposing counsel. Seligman’s illness 
continued for about three weeks and 
the NSMA brief was not filed until 
June 22. 

USWA protested to Wage and 
Hour officials that the delay gave 
NSMA’s legal battery full oppor- 
tunity to “reply to” or offset the 
points raised in the union’s brief. 
The Division expressed chagrin and 
embarrassment over the “unfortu- 
nate” occurrence, claiming it was en- 
tirely by accident that the union was 
not notified of the delay in time to 
hold back mailing its brief to oppos- 
ing counsel, 

And there it stands. USWA off- 
cials are irritated, hint that the Asso- 
ciation’s brief suspiciously indicates 
someone has taken advantage of a 
chance to study the union’s argu- 
ments. The Association brief is 42 
pages long, about three times as long 
as the union’s, and goes far more into 
detail. 
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Although USWA attorneys are 
studying the situation to .decide if 
any formal action should be taken, 
Washington sources feel nothing will 
come of the incident. The Union 
might demand the NSMA brief be 
thrown out or some similar action. 
However, union leaders are well 
aware that the actual issues of the 
learner situation are centered around 
hearing testimony and _ evidence 
rather than any legal tangles. The 
rest is up to Administrator McComb. 


Douglas Votes Merger 
Stockholders of W. L. Douglas 


Shoe Co. voted almost unanimously 
this week for a stock consolidation 
with Arthur Million, Inc., subsidiary 
of General Shoe Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn. The Million company will 
now take over the Douglas plant in 
Scranton and the Douglas nationwide 
chain of 64 retail stores. No plans 
for the shutdown Brockton plant have 
been announced, 

New officers of the consolidated 
company, selected by Million, are 
William M. Blackie, president; Noble 
C. Caudill, treasurer; and Austin 
Broadhurst, clerk. Directors are 
Blackie, Caudill, Henry W. Boyd, Jr., 
W. Maxey Jarman, J. R. McCollum, 
James P. Saunders, and Otis C. Wil- 
liams. All officers and directors ex- 
cept Broadhurst are affiliated with 
General Shoe Corp. 


Govt. Rests USMC Case 


This week—close to two and one- 
half years after filing its original 
complaint and 13 months after the 
opening of trial—the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Justice Dept. brought to a 
close presentation of its case in the 
anti-trust suit against United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. 

In all, Govt. attorneys presented in 
evidence some 3900 exhibits, consist- 
ing of memoranda, letters and other 
records subpoenaed from USMC files. 
Using these exhibits and a volumi- 
nous trial brief, the Govt. has at- 
tempted to prove that United Shoe is 


monopolizing the shoe machinery 
field. 

Federal Judge Charles E. Wyzan- 
ski, Jr., recessed the court until next 
Sept. when United Shoe will present 
its defense. 


General Shoe May Raise 
Wholesale, Retail Prices 


General Shoe Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., has notified customers that it 
may increase its shoe prices 10-15 
cents per pair at wholesale on Aug. 1, 
according to W. Maxey Jarman, 
chairman of the board. Jarman 
added that the company is consider- 
ing a price hike on shoes sold in its 
chain of 123 retail stores. 

General Shoe sales and earnings 
are running well above last year, Jar- 
man said, and should set a new record 
at the close of the current fiscal year 
on Oct. 31. He said that sales alone 
should approach $80 million. In 
1948, the company reported sales of 
$77,954,592, the record to date. 


NESLA To Sponsor 
Advance Spring Shoe Show 


The New England Shoe and 
Leather Assn. has announced it will 
sponsor a non-profit Advance Spring 
Shoe Showing in Boston next Fall. 
The showing will be held as a service 
to NESLA members and other shoe 
manufacturers who wish to show 
samples early to their Southern and 
Western wholesale sales accounts, ac- 
cording to Maxwell Field, NESLA 
executive vice president. 

First Advance Showing will be 
held Oct. 15-19 at the Hotels Statler 
and Touraine. Association member- 
manufacturers and others will be of- 
fered hotel rooms to exhibit their 
lines but no space will be assigned 
jobbers or concerns in the allied 
trades, 

Field stated the Advance Showing 
will in no way conflict with the 
Popular Price Shoe Show of Amer- 
ica, which NESLA sponsors jointly 
with the National Assn. of Shoe 
Chain Stores each May and Nov. in 
New York City. 


Brandeis To Open 
Breitman Physics Lab 


Establishment of the Breitman 
Family Physics Laboratory, named 
for the family of Samuel Breitman, 
Chelsea shoe manufacturer, has been 
anounced by Brandeis University, 
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Waltham, Mass., non-sectarian uni- 
versity. Breitman is president of the 
Lester Shoe Co., Lynn manufacturer 
of women’s medium Compos. 

The Breitman gift, to contain com- 
pletely modern physics equipment, 
will be housed in a newly constructed 
building on the Brandeis campus. 
The laboratory is expected to be com- 
pleted next Fall when Brandeis 
launches its third academic year. 


Pitts Buys Former 
Coulson Counter Business 


R. S. Pitts Mfg. Co., Hanover, Pa., 
manufacturer of innersoles and whole 
stock, has announced the purchase of 
the fibre counter business recently 
acquired from Leighton Heel Co. of 
Harrisburg by the Coulson Heel Co., 
also of Hanover. 

All former Leighton machinery and 
equipment has been moved to the 
Pitts plant at Hanover without inter- 
ruption of operations, according to 
R. S. Pitts, president. Pitts is now 
serving former Leighton counter cus- 
tomers and is adding new equipment 
and facilities to handle additional 
trade. 

The former staff of Leighton Co. 
is now producing fibre counters at the 
Pitts plant. The counters have been 
added to the Pitts line of Flexible 


innersoles and Flexible whole stock. 


Milwaukee Trades Outing 
Draws Record Crowd 


One of the Midwest trade’s most 
anticipated events—the annual out- 
ing and golf tournament sponsored 
by the Leather and Allied Trades As- 
sociates of Milwaukee, broke ll 
records in both attendance and en- 
thusiasm last week. Some 403 mem- 
bers and guests, well above recent 
attendance marks, flocked to the 
Ozaukee Country Club to spend the 
day golfing, eating excellent food, 
playing cards, throwing horseshoes, 
and just plain enjoying the popular 
get-together. 

The large crowd was well-handled, 
enjoyed itself fully under the able 
supervision of Charles S. Raddatz, 
aided by Harry Batchelder, Jr., and 
the outing committee. Of a total of 
273 prizes, valued at over $4000 and 
contributed by 215 firms and indi- 
viduals, awarded during the day, top 
prize—an electric washer and dryer 
—went to Neal Funk of Fred Ruep- 
ing Leather Co. Others drawing 
lucky numbers in the raffle sold by 
Don Jones were A. T. Karow—a 
portable electric sewing machine, and 
John Owan—a shotgun. 
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Don Elliot’s low gross of 71 led 
all golfers, with Len Gallett close be- 
hind at 73. Harold Van Horne 
turned in the low net of 71 and Frank 
Chadwick had a 72. Ed Sykes won 
the Calcutta sweepstakes with a low 
net of 69. Elmer Glenn took top 


honors in the horseshoe contest. 


Distribution of prizes, a real job, 
was dispatched smoothly by Raddatz 
assisted by Batchelder and Wilson 
Scott. Within an hour after the last 
golfer sank his final putt, prizes were 
ready to be awarded. Each had the 
winner’s name inscribed, as well as 
the donor’s. 





Snapped at annual outing and golf tournament of The Leather and Allied Trades Associates 
of Milwaukee held recently at the Ozaukee Country Club: Top, members of the Outing 
Committee; front row, left to right, Ken Trimble, Chuck Miller, Gene Biernachi, Chuck 
Raddatz (chairman), Clarence Rosenquist, A. A. Wakeford, Fred Schneider. Rear, Ed 
Vollbrecht, Jr., Wilson Scott, Harry Betchelder, Jr., and Wes Sharp. 


Middle. Officers of the LATAM; left to right, Don Elliott, president; Earl L. Pierce, vice 
president; Wilson D. Scott, secretary-treasurer; and Charles L. Raddatz, chairman of 


Outing Committee. 


Bottom. A few of the 403 members and guests; left to right, Don Jones, Charles Barthels, 
Pete Coolsen, Gene Biernachi, Chuck Raddatz, and Wes Sharp. 








Joyce Cuts Dividend; 
Stresses Rebuilding 


Joyce, Inc., Pasadena men’s and 
women’s shoe manufacturer, has re- 
duced its dividend rate until “un- 
known factors” resulting from the 
Feb. 24 fire which destroyed its head- 
quarters plant are resolved and the 
company’s rebuilding and _ replace- 
ment program are well under way. 

The company’s board of directors 
has declared a dividend of 21% per- 
cent per share payable on July 1 to 
stockholders of record on June 22. 
W. H. Joyce, Jr., president, reported 
that Joyce, Inc., has “completely re- 
covered the value of our physical as- 
sets and . . . earmarked such funds 
for our rebuilding and replacement 
program.” 

Although normal profits and ex- 
traordinary expenses were recovered 
through “business interruption” in- 
surance, losses not covered included 
the additional cost of servicing cus- 
tomers without delay, the delay in 
bringing Joyce’s new men’s division 
into commercial production, and lost 
opportunities for additional profits. 

Joyce reported that the company’s 
claim for “business interruption” in- 
surance will be in excess of $350,000 
but the amount collected will not be 
accurately determined until some five 
months from now. Estimated profits 
for the nine months ended May 31, 
1950, were one and one-half times 
the dividends paid during that period 
but these profits cannot be accurately 
stated until pending insurance claims 
are finally settled. 


U.S. Shoe Mfrs. By-Pass 
International Trade Fair 


Leather, shoes and leather goods 
will be among the most prominently 
displayed commodities at the coming 
First U. S. International Trade Fair 
due to open in Chicago on Aug. 7. 
Yet neither American nor foreign 
visitors to the Fair will find on dis- 
play any leather products bearing the 
name of a U. S. manufacturer. 

It is a disconcerting fact that 
American leather and shoe manufac- 
turers appear to be completely disin- 
terested in this important Trade Fair 
at which more than 40 nations will 
exhibit their wares. LEATHER AND 
SHoEs has learned that not a single 
domestic producer of the leather and 
shoe industry has made arrangements 
to date to exhibit at the fair. 

At least 10 foreign competitors of 
the American industry have already 
booked a large amount of space where 
they will display shoes, leather travel 


goods, leather gloves, and upper, sole 
and lining leathers. Among these are 
manufacturers from England, France, 
Yugoslavia, Japan, Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Austria, Holland and 
Mexico. 

Thousands of buyers from all over 
the world are expected to circulate 
through the Fair’s exhibit area dur- 
ing its 13-day tenure at Chicago’s 
leading exhibition halls. 

Biggest individual stand in the 
section devoted to leather and leather 
products at Navy Pier will be the 
display of Leather, Footwear and 
Allied Industries Export Corporation, 
Ltd., of London, with total space of 
two thousand square feet. Largest 
among British exhibits at the Trade 
Fair, it will be devoted to a compre- 
hensive display of leather items in 
many forms drawn from nearly 
seventy firms throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

Sixteen British footwear firms will 
be exhibiting together with forty 
leather goods and glove firms. Eng- 
lish luggage, made from the new un- 
spottable coach hide leathers, will be 
exhibited in this country for the first 
time, together with a wide range of 
fancy leather goods, handbags, sports 
equipment, leather clothing and 
gloves. 

A third British leather section will 
be made up of exhibits by sixteen 
English tanners, dressers and cut 
sole manufacturers. Three firms will 
show belting and mechanical leathers 
for the textile and other industries. 

Leather and leather products will 
make up part of the area reserved by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Federal Peoples Republic of Yugo- 
slavia; the Federation of Leather In- 
dustries of Brussels, Belgium; the 
Confederacion Economica Argentina 
of Buenos Aires; and the Conseil 
National du Cuir of Paris, France. 

Among individual firms booked to 
show leather goods and luggage are: 
Goni & Company, Ltd.. and Met- 
suzaki & Company, Ltd., both of 
Japan; and F, Norman Holmboe and 
Sans Egal International Corporation, 
both of Norway. Others are N. V. 
Amsterdamsche Lederfabriek with 
upper leather, and E] Arte Mexicano 
with fitted luggage and leather goods. 
Leather clothes will be shown by a 
German firm—Emil Wagner K. G.— 
and also by an Austrian firm. 

The first United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair is working closely 
with the United States Department 
of Commerce to reduce the barriers 
to increased world trade. Indeed, the 
Commerce Department and the ECA 





both have endorsed the exhibition 
prepared by a non-profit corporation. 

New York representatives of the 
Fair say the past few months have 
witnessed a strong wave of domestic 
interest in the exhibits. A number of 
important American firms—among 
them the International Harvester Cor- 
poration and the Bendix Corporation 
—will show their goods on an esti- 
mated floor space of 27,000 square 

eet. 

With one-third of all exhibit space 
reserved to United States firms, the 
shoe and leather industry will be 
conspicuously absent and completely 
miss its opportunity to compete with 
a foreign market which has been be- 
coming increasingly active since the 
end of World War II. 

According to B. W. F. Bierens de 
Haan, technical director of the Trade 
Fair Board of the Organization for 
European Economic Corporation, all 
Marshall Plan Nations, with the ex- 
ception of Luxembourg, will be repre- 
sented. And the OEEC official esti- 
mates the value of foreign displays 
by these countries at between five and 
10 million dollars. 

A breakdown of the type of ex- 
hibits at the Fair shows that sixty 
percent of the booths will be devoted 
to consumer products. Another 
thirty-three percent are reserved for 
industrial supplies and equipment, 
while the remaining seven percent 
have been allotted to travel and tour- 
ist information. 

While an exact estimate of space 
devoted to leather and allied prod- 
ucts is not available at this time, a 
Fair Official says, of approximately 
ten thousand square feet in the con- 
sumer category, about one-third will 
be taken up by leather and shoe man- 
ufacturers. None of these will be 
American! 


A Alfonso Aguet, formerly Havana, 
Cuba, representative for J. H. Spei- 
gel, Inc., New York City, is reported 
in New York to set up his own busi- 
ness. 


A Jackson Le Varu is new manager 
of the New York office of Daniel 
Green Co., succeeding J. L. Green, 
who has resigned after 19 years with 
the firm. The Green Co. manufac- 
tures fine cemented house slippers at 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 


A Eugene L. Wyman, formerly with 
U. S. ‘Leather Co.’s Boston office, has 
been named Neolite insole represent- 
ative calling on shoe manufacturers 
in the East for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Wyman’s headquarters 
will be in Boston. 
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New York 


® Pratt Institute School of Leather 
and Tanning Technology reports 
that veterans wishing to derive edu- 
cational benefits from the G.I. Bill 
must be actively enrolled in the 
school by July 2, 1951. Since the 
school has classes starting each Sept., 
next Sept. will be the last chance for 
veterans to enroll in the school under 
the bill. 


@ Fortuna Machine Co., New York 
City, has appointed Thomas C. New- 
man & Sons, Johnson City, as its rep- 
resentative for upstate New York 
and Pennsylvania. Fortuna makes 
a full line of machinery for the 
leather and shoe manufacturing in- 
dustries, including Skiving Machines, 
Band Knife Splitters, and many 
others. 3 


@ Two former officials of Crescent 
Shoe Co., New York wholesaler, have 
formed a new concern under the 
name of Joslyn Shoes, Inc., at 144 
Dane St. Principals are Stanley 
Barlin and Sidney Krieger. 


@ Two new New York City concerns 
are Valarre Shoes, Inc., and Arlene 


Casuals, Inc. Principals of the 
former are Anthony Polumbo and 
J. Esposito. 


Pennsylvania 


@ Dungan, Hood & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia tanner, has appointed A. R. 
Mueller Co., Milwaukee, Wis., as 
representative for the Northwest ter- 
ritory of Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. The appoint- 
ment was made after the retirement 
of C. E. Becker of C. E. Becker & 
Co., also of Milwaukee, formerly 
Dungan, Hood & Co. representative 
in that area. 


Maine 


@ A $200,000 factory will be built 
in Portland for Saco Moc Shoe Corp. 
with money raised by a local citizens’ 
committee. The firm, which had 
formerly planned to leave Portland, 
will build a 40,000 sq. ft. factory and 
expects to begin operation there in 
the fall. 


Missouri 


@® The Trimfoot Co., Farmington 
shoe manufacturer, has been awarded 
a large bronze safety plaque by the 
Employers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co. for outstanding achieve- 
ment in accident prevention. The 
plaque commemorates a safety rec- 
ord covering almost two and one-half 
years and over 4,000,000 man hours 
worked in the plant with no accident 
serious enough to cause loss of time. 


Ohio 

@ Joyce, Inc., of Pasadena, Cal., is 
presently negotiating with officials of 
Xenia to build a new shoe plant 
there. The firm’s present branch 
there is located in a two-story fac- 
tory building. 


® Approximately 100 members and 
guests attended the recent luncheon 
banquet held in the Hotel Metropole 
by the Shoe and Leather Club of 
Cincinnati to celebrate the 50th an- 
niversary of the Club’s founding. 
Commemorative ceremonies were 
followed by a talk on “Leather 
Technology” given by Dr. Fred 
O’Flaherty, director of the Tanners’ 
Council Research Laboratory. 


Massachusetts 


® Styling and merchandising execu- 
tives of Thom McAn Shoes who met 
in Boston last week for a preliminary 
discussion of the firm’s 1951 Spring 
line agreed that a full-scale swing to 
seasonality in men’s shoes is in prog- 
ress. J. F. McElwain, chairman of 
the board, predicted continued firm 
prices for men’s dress shoes, 


@ Philip E. Green, associated with 
Stone Tarlow Co., Brockton, for the 
past 29 years, has taken over active 
management of Strathmore Shoe Co., 
also of Brockton. Green, who is. 
president and treasurer of the firm, 
said popular priced men’s welt shoes 
will be produced with the factory 
now being renovated and capacity 
expanded. Howard Benuck is vice 
president and Jack Benuck is sec- 
retary. 








MONEY FOR IDEAS 


= = em Lost, strayed or stolen opportunities in business go hand in hand 
I CEE with the need for capital. It takes money to get the jump with 
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a new product or process that the market needs. 


If you have sound ideas about expanding a going business, talk 
to Crompton-Richmond Co. This seasoned financial service gives 


you cash for receivables, and provides the sinews for increased productivity. 
It solves working capital problems. Don’t miss the boat on new business 


that can absorb overhead and contribute extra profit. 


Crompton Factoring does another big job by taking over credits — including 
risks. It cuts down overhead... protects your capital...lets you concentrate on 


making and distributing more goods at a profit. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO,, INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Frank W. McLaughlin 


. . - 61, president of J. S. M. Leather 
Co., Peabody, Mass., leather whole- 
saler, died June 25 in Mary Alley 
Hospital, Peabody. A _ native of 
North Berwick, Me., McLaughlin was 
active in the leather trade for many 
years. He was a member of the 
Philanthropic Lodge of Masons and 
was active in church and community 
affairs. He leaves his wife, Florence; 
and three brothers, Dr. Joseph M., 
George and Burton. 


Jackson W. Osborne 


. . . 68, manager of the Stephenson 
and Osborne Division of Howes 
Leather Co., Inc., Boston, died re- 
cently in Arlington, Mass. Osborne 
was a member of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Assn., The 210 As- 
sociates, the Boot and Shoe Club of 
Boston and the Tanners’ Council of 


America. He was active in the 
leather business for 54 years. Sur- 
vivors are two daughters, Mrs. 


Charles T. Hall and Mrs. Norval F. 
Bacon, Jr.; and a brother, Edward. 


Morris Sacarob 


. . . 59, former Haverhill shoe man- 
ufacturer, died June 15 of coronary 
thrombosis at Hale Hospital, Haver- 
hill, Mass. Born in Russia, Sacarob 
came to this country at an early age 
and entered the shoe industry. He 
served as treasurer of the Service 
Leather Co., Inc., from 1935 to 1949 
and held the same position with the 
George Sacarob Shoe Co., Inc., of 
Haverhill. He leaves his wife, Ethel; 
a son, George J.; a daughter, Mrs. 
Max Banner; two grandchildren, two 
sisters, a brother and several nieces 
and nephews, all of Haverhill. 


Henry Pavian 


..- 483, a consultant engineer at 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
ton, died June 26 at his home in 
Beverly, Mass. A native of Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., he had lived in Beverly 
for the past five years. He attended 
the University of California, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Pittsburgh and Penn- 
sylvania State College. During 
World War II, he served as a Com- 
mander in the Navy. He leaves his 
wife, Dorothy; two daughters, Chris- 
tine and Linda; and a son, Richard. 
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May Shoe Output Up 9.7% 


Total shoe output during May 
soared to an unexpected 38.5 million 
pairs, some 9.7 percent above May 
1949 production and wholly contrary 
to normal seasonal expectations, the 
Tanners’ Council estimates. Last 
May, shoe production amounted to 
35,098,000 pairs. 

Perhaps the most unexpected gain 
in output, reported for all major 
types of shoes, was the 14.5 percent 
increase in men’s shoe production for 
the month. This reduced the decline 
in men’s shoe output for. the five- 
month period of 1950 to 0.1 percent 
below the same period of 1949. 





Jacob M. Nobil 


. . - 63, owner of J. M. Nobil Shoe 
Co., Akron, O., died recently in 
Akron City Hospital six weeks after 
undergoing a stomach operation. 
Nobil, who was not associated with 
Nobil Shoe Co. of Akron, operated 
shoe stores in Elyria, Freemont, San- 
dusky, and Tiffin, O. He was a mem- 
ber of Temple Israel and the Akron 
Jewish Center. He leaves his wife, 
Bertha C.; two daughters, Mrs. Mor- 
timer B. Atleson and Mrs. Bernard 
Seid; a son, Jerry C.; three brothers, 
Norman B., George B. and I. B.; and 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
Nobil, and three sisters. 


George A. Giles 


. . . 84, retired shoe manufacturing 
executive and resident of Merrimack, 
N. H., for the past 44 years, died in 
Nashua, N. H., hospital on June 19 
following a long illness. At one time, 
he was foreman of the Concord, 
Mass., Reformatory shoe shop and 
later was associated with Interna- 
tional Shoe Co. plants in Manchester 
and Merrimack. He leaves his wife, 
Nettie; and two sisters. 


Michael J. Murphy 


. . . 82, retired shoe manufacturer, 
died June 21 in Lynn, Mass., Hospital. 
President of Hayden, Murphy and 
Park Shoe Co. for many years, he was 
stricken ill while visiting his son, 
Edwin, in Swampscott, Mass. For 
the past five years he had lived with 
his son, John F., in Washington, D. C. 
He also leaves another son, Francis 
E., and a daughter, Mrs. G. Edward 
Dempsey. 








Women’s shoe output jumped 9.6, 
showing 17,650,000 pairs as com- 
pared to 16,098,000 pairs in May a 
year ago. This increased women’s 
shoe production for the first five 
months to 6.4 percent above last year. 

Output of misses’ and children’s 
shoes totaled four million pairs in 
May, some 1.1 percent above the 
3,955,000 pairs produced in May 
1949. This brought five months 
output up 3.9 percent over last year. 

Youths’ and boys’ shoes were esti- 
mated at 1,350,000 in May, approxi- 
mately 10 percent above the 1,227,- 
000 pairs turned out in May 1949, 
Five months output was up 1.9 per- 
cent. 

Infants’ and babies’ shoes were up 
2.6 percent to 2,900,000 pairs against 
2,828,000 a year ago, bringing the 
five months total to only 0.5 percent 
below last year. All others, includ- 
ing house slippers, showed the larg- 
est gain with a boost of 14.8 percent 
to 4,200,000 pairs against 3,658,000 
pairs last May. Output for this type 
was up 7.4 percent in the five months 
period. 

The Council estimates total five 
months output at 199,258,000 pairs, 
an over-all gain of four percent over 
the 191,552,000 pairs produced dur- 
ing the same period last year. (The 
Census Bureau last ‘week revised its 
production figures for 1949 to in- 
clude an additional 18 smaller manu- 
facturers. These manufacturers are 
not included in the Council’s estimate 
for the first five months of 1950 
which may be compared on an equal 
basis to five month totals for 1949. 

Output in June 1950 will show an 
offsetting decline to about 36 million 
pairs, a drop of 6.5 percent from the 
38,509,000 pairs produced in June 
1949, the Council predicts. This will 
also be counter to normal seasonal 
expectations since output during both 
June 1948 and 1949 was above May 
of those years. 

Based on the Council’s estimate of 
a 6.5 percent drop for June, produc- 
tion for the first half of 1950 will 
total 235,258,000 pairs, approxi- 
mately 2.3 percent above the 230,- 
061,000 pairs turned out from Jan.- 
June, 1949, 
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Cork Bottom Filler 
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MAKES A BETTER BOTTOM 


This cold filler will not bunch up or mat down 





WON'T STAIN. There is no danger of 
staining with cold filler. It won’t mark 
uppers or discolor crepe soles because its 
special ingredients keep it stain-free. 
Armstrong’s Cold Filler is the filler to 
use with white and light uppers. 


You can be sure the bottoms in 
your shoes will stay flat and com- 
fortable when you use Armstrong’s 
Cold Bottom Filler. This filler sets 
up into a smooth and flexible bot- 
tom. Underfoot, it won’t creep or 
flow in any weather. 

Cold filler is trouble-free in the 
factory, too. It fills without balling 
up and sticks tightly to the insole. 
Workers like it, too, because it’s so 
clean and pleasant to work with— 
doesn’t require heaters that ‘make 
hot days still more uncomfortable. 

Cold filler comes in 5-gallon pails 


ready to use, goes directly from 
pail to bottom with a minimum of 
time and effort. It spreads so easily 
it helps even inexperienced work- 
ers do a good, fast filling job. 

Try Armstrong’s Cold Bottom 
Filler in your factory. See how it 
simplifies production and increases 
shoe quality. You can get a trial 
pail through your Armstrong rep- 
resentative. Call him today or write 
directly to Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany, Shoe Products Dept., 
8807 Arch St., Lancaster, ® 
Pa. Available for export. \ 


—— 


ARMSTRONG’S COLD BOTTOM FILLER 


one of Armstrong’s quality shoe products 
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PIERSON NGEIL 


A Bruce Wert, formerly in charge of 
shoe products sales promotion for 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has 
been assigned similar duties in the 
tire sales department. He has been 
succeeded in the shoe products de- 
partment by R. H. Harris, who re- 
cently joined the company. 

A Jack I. Suttin has been appointed 
merchandise manager of The Cow- 
ard Shoe Co., Inc. Suttin has been 
buyer of men’s and children’s shoes 
for the Coward chain with branches 
in New York, Brooklyn and Boston. 
He joined the firm in 1930. 

A Murray Seltzer has been elected 
president of the National Authority 
for the Ladies’ Handbag Industry. 
Harry Schoenfeld was named honor- 
ary president; Irving Pichel, first vice 
president; Samuel W. Asch, second 
vice president; Martin R. Bienen, 
third vice president; Samuel R. Gold- 
smith, treasurer; and Abraham 
Wirklich, secretary. 

A Harold M. Florsheim, president of 
Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed to the Development 
Committee of the Brand Names 
Foundation, Inc. 

A Robert F. Magness, superintend- 
ent of the Wells-Lamont Glove plant 
in Edina. Mo., has been promoted to 
manager of the firm’s factory at Els- 





berry. Martin Livesay has taken 
over his former position at Edina. 

A Harold V. Chipman, a veteran of 
50 years in the upper leather trade, 
is retiring on July 15 from his posi- 
tion with Richard Young Co. H. V. 
Langmaid recently joined the firm as 
a sales representative. 

A Charles Christy has been named 
superintendent of Heywood Boot & 
Shoe Co., Worcester, Mass. He was 
formerly with Rasmussen Shoe Co. 
of that city. Charles O’Neil, for- 
merly with Heywood, is now asso- 
ciated with Rasmussen Shoe Co. 

A Dr. George L. Royer, assistant di- 
rector of application research of the 
Caleo Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Co., has been elected 
chairman of the North Jersey section 
of the American Chemical Society. 
He succeeds Dr. Frank R. Mayo of 
U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J., on 
July 1. 

A Elmer H. White, vice president 
and general manager of the footwear 
and general products division of U. 8S. 
Rubber Co., has been promoted to a 
new post as adviser to the president 
the executive committee and the 
general managers on sales, sales pro- 
motion, advertising and distribution. 
Walter H. Norton, assistant general 
manager of the footwear and general 
products division, has been elected 
vice president and general manager 
to succeed White. Chester J. Noonan, 
general sales manager of the divi- 
sion, succeeds Norton as assistant 
general manager. 

A Following the death of board 
chairman, Otto A. Krause, on May 





27, the board of directors of Wolver- 
ine Shoe & Tanning Corp., Rockford, 
Mich., have elected the following: 
chairman of the board, Victor W. 
Krause; president, Adolph K. Krause; 
vice president, Richard H. Krause; 
treasurer, Gordon C. Krause; secre- 
tary, James G. Muir; assistant treas- 
urer, John R. Jannsen; assistant sec- 
retary, Vernon A. DePuy; and board 
member, Raymond H. Petersen. 


A J. L. Blair, formerly superintend- 
ent at the Manchester, N. H. plant 
of International Shoe Co., has re- 
signed to become West End plant 
superintendent for Craddock-Terry 
Shoe Corp., Lynchburg, Va. He suc- 
ceeds E. J. Casavant, who has re- 
turned to New England. 


A Dr. Donald H. Black of Boston has 
been assigned to the Merrimac Divi- 
sion development department of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. He will be 
engaged in exploring new uses for 
products synthesized by the Merrimac 
research laboratories under Dr. F. L. 
Matthews, research director. 


AH. B. Anderson, general superin- 
tendent, and E. J. Hoechst, director 
of industrial relations, have been 
named vice presidents of Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, O. All officers were 
re-elected, including Roger A. Selby, 
chairman of the board, and N. B. 
Griffin, president. 


A Kenneth Bassett has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of sales pro- 
motion by Dodge Mfg. Corp., Misha- 
waka, Ind. Bassett has been with the 
firm for 23 years. 





Branch facilities in 
locations that per- 
mit the best pos- 


sible service. 


utmost in service. 


What we really mean 





WE pride ourselves on our set-up and follow-up service. Delivered equipment is no better 
than the service behind it. Our practical knowledge of new methods and materials gives you 





Shoe Industry 


Tried and _ tested 
agents, located in 
long - established 


shoe centers. 
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New Developments In Slip-Lasted Shoes’ 


HE slip or force-lasted shoe is 

not entirely new in_ principle 
since it has been made in one form 
or another for many years. For ex- 
ample, soft-sole slippers were com- 
pleted in the stitching room, then 
were turned right side out ‘and force- 
lasted for finishing, and a consider- 
able number of force-lasted pre-welts 
were made some years ago. 

In fact, the familiar “turn shoe,” 
which is one of the oldest methods 
of making shoes, is, in a sense, a 
slip-lasted shoe since the original last 
is removed, the shoe is turned to 
bring the right side out, and then 
force-lasted upon another last which 
imparts to the shoe its final shape or 
form. 

Following the introduction of plat- 
form shoes, wedge heels, and open- 
toe and open-heel types of shoes, it 
was discovered that play shoes hav- 
ing one or more of these features 
could be made by the slip-lasted 
method and, in California, such play 
shoes and so-called casual types, 
were made in considerable numbers. 
By this time manufacturers all over 
the country were interested in the 
process and the benefits obtained by 
its inherent light construction which 
lent itself to use of a great variety 
of upper materials, which were made 
in a variety of patterns and colors. 

Rapidly the popularity of slip- 
lasted shoes spread and during the 
war years great quantities of shoes 
classed as non-rationed shoes, using 
cheaper fabric uppers and synthetic 
outsole materials, were made. This 
added impetus to slip-lasted shoes, 
brought the process here to stay, and, 
as finer materials again became avail- 
able, shoes were made by most manu- 
facturers and in all price ranges. 


*Talk delivered at the Factory Manage- 
ment Conference, Cincinnati, May 4-5. 
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By 
W. E. McKenna 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 


A detailed description of recent advances in the 
technology of designing and constructing slip- 


lasted shoes. 


Production 


The slip-lasted method is not now 
confined to women’s shoes and today 
we find all grades of shoes for Juve- 
niles, Women, and Men made by the 
process. As an illustration of the 
rapid growth of the slip-lasted proc- 
ess, I will quote reported production 
figures. 


1947—41,568 million pairs. 
1948—57,104 million pairs. 
1949—65,400 million pairs. 


It seems sure that 1950 production 
will show a further increase. 

The slip-lasted method of making 
shoes follows no definite order of 
procedure, possibilities for variety in 
design, materials, construction and 
manufacture are endless, and many 
ingenious ideas have been worked 
out to provide simple machines to 
eliminate tedious hand labor and to 
provide short cuts in manufacturing 
without sacrificing good workman- 
ship. In fact, it seems that no other 
method can give approximately the 
same finished results by use of so 
many different ways of assembling 
the shoe and use of so many different 
machines and materials. 


Lasts And Patterns 


Even lasts are not of a single form 
of construction. Apparently, the only 
somewhere near standard feature of 
the lasts is that of a comparatively 
flat bottom and generous width in the 
shank portion, lasts of some manu- 
facturers even depart from this fea- 
ture. Some shoes are made on con- 
ventional lasts as designed for regu- 
lar cemented novelty shoes. This is 
especially true of those having slip- 
lasted foreparts and conventional 
lasted shank portions. 


Accuracy of patterns is by far the 
most important factor in the making 
of slip-lasted shoes. If patterns are 
not accurate, exceedingly poor look- 
ing and ill fitting shoes will be all 
that could be shown for the expense 
and time put into their making. We 
know of some manufacturers who 
had to dispose of whole sets of ex- 
pensive dies simply because the pat- 
terns to which they were made were 
not accurate enough to produce even 
acceptable shoes let alone shoes of 
fit and quality. Another manufac- 
turer discontinued altogether the 
making of slip-lasted shoes because 
of his inability to draft accurate 
patterns. 

Too much stress cannot be placed 
upon the accuracy of patterns and no 
expense should be spared to ensure 
obtaining them. 

One of the first and very successful 
manufacturers of slip-lasted shoes 
makes his size 4-B shoe until the 
pattern is correct. Then 4-6-8 sizes 
are drafted and shoes cut by his pat- 
tern maker using junk board pat- 
terns and enough shoes are made to 
make sure that the patterns are cor- 
rect before any permanent patterns 
or dies are ordered. 

The sock lining pattern is of the 
utmost importance. There seems to 
be no definite width of the lap used 
in stitching the sock lining to the 
upper. Some manufacturers use ¥ 
inch all around, others use 1/10 inch, 
while some vary the lap from 3/16 
inch at the outside ball to 1/10 inch 
at the toe, 5/32 inch at the inside 
ball and 1% inch throughout the 
shank portion and around the heel. 
Of course these measurements vary 
with different manufacturers. 
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Stitching 


Protruding or V-notched location 
marks are used on both upper and 
sock lining. These marks must be 
closely matched in the fitting room 
in order to preserve the accuracy 
provided by the patterns and to ob- 
tain well fitting shoes; since there 
is no means of adjusting the com- 
pleted shoe to the last as there is 
when lasting in the conventional 
manner by pulling and stretching the 
upper to the shape of the last. 

Likewise, stitching of the upper 
must be ‘accomplished with extreme 
accuracy if benefit of accurate pat- 
terns is to be obtained, for once this 
operation is complete the upper must 
fit the last on which it is slipped or 
forced in a manner that the designer 
and pattern maker intended; and co- 
operated to obtain, that is, not loose 
and wrinkled and not too tight as to 
put undue strain on the stitching. 

For stitching the sock lining, up- 
per, and platform binding or cover 
together, manufacturers have a 
choice of machines. Some machines 
in use for this operation are: 


138-W-5-V-13 
400-W-103 

Union Special 

47-W Cylinder 

111 Class 

4404 Flat Bed 

51-W Post Machine 
Puritan Chain Stitch 


Probably the 51-W Post machine 
is the most popular for the operation. 

Most manufacturers stitch the up- 
per and sock lining together, then, as 
a separate operation, attach the plat- 
form wrapper with another seam of 
stitching located approximately 1/32 
inch behind the sock lining stitch 
seam. 

As a further check on accuracy of 
these seams we find that some use 
different colored threads for these 
two operations so that each seam is 
readily discerned, 

On cheaper lines of shoes it is 
common practice to attach the sock 
lining, upper and platform cover in 
one operation and usually the plat- 
form cover is a form of binding or 
stripping that is fed through a folder 
to the point of sewing. 

Thread size is also important, 
mostly size 20/4 cord thread is used. 
However, some use 16/4 cord, while 
at least one manufacturer used 40/4 
cord on the-sock lining to upper seam 
and a 20/4 cord on the wrapper 
seam where he believes the strain to 
be greater. A recent development is 
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A principal cause of toe discomfort is wrinkled, or 
loose, toe linings ... this condition can be prevented 

/ ti by the use of ‘’Celastic’’* Box Toes! 
Lh Cl The reason: “Celastic” is a woven fabric impreg- 
nated with a plastic compound that fuses together 
4 lining, box toe and doubler to form a strong three- 


ply unit. 


if fil Technically speaking . . . when the plastic com- 


pound is activated by the solvent, the resulting col- 


loidal solution penetrates the adjoining lining and 





tic compound hardens, securing itself in the weave 


gt of the toe lining and doubler... locking them to 
the “Celastic” box toe. This fusion provides a se- 


My doubler . . . when the solvent evaporates, the plas- 


cure toe lining and a smooth interior... assures 


toe comfort for the wear-life of the shoe, 


A year of active wear yet 
toe linings remain smooth, 
secure, wrinkle-free... 


with “ CELASTIC” 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





*"’CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of The Celastic Corporation 
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the use of “Nylon” thread for the 
stitching of the sock lining and plat- 
form cover to the upper. A New 
England manufacturer has cooper- 
ated closely with a thread company 
on the development of a suitable 
“Nylon” thread and is now using 
such “Nylon” thread for stitching 
the wrapper, cotton thread still being 
used for stitching the upper and sock 
lining. This manufacturer is at pres- 
ent producing 9,000 pairs per day. 

Up to this point all slip-lasted shoes 
of the open toe-open heel type follow 
these general practices. 


Closed Toes 


It was not long after the first slip- 
lasted shoes, which were of the open 
heel-open toe type, reached the re- 
tailers that demands were made for 
Shoes of the slip-lasted variety hav- 
ing closed toes and heels, closed heels 
and open toes, or closed toes and 
open heels. 

This demand created a problem 
which perplexed and worried manu- 
facturers. However, some immedi- 
ately went to work to develop these 
types and were met with gratifying 
success. Other manufacturers de- 
cided not to attempt such develop- 
ment and continued with the open 
toe-open heel type only. 

The first closed toe shoes were 
seamed or partly seamed up the toe 
of the vamp to give a crimping effect 
and no kind of stiffener used. Many 
still follow this practice. 

At least one concern today is mak- 
ing closed toes by forming the vamp 
over the toe of the last, this is ac- 
complished by mulling the upper, 
stretching over the toe of the last and 
holding it in place with a strap de- 
vice until the upper is thoroughly 
dry. Thereafter, the shoe is removed 
from the last, the upper trimmed to 
the last bottom, and the usual proce- 
dure of combining the upper, sock 
lining, and wrapper is followed. 

There are also many concerns who 
crimp the closed toe vamps by a ma- 
chine prior to the stitching of the 
parts together. 

Closed heels with stiff counters are 
made. This construction has a great 
number of variations, but probably 
the most frequently used method is 
to stitch the sock lining and wrapper 
around the forepart and shank por- 
tion of the upper only, leaving the 
quarter lining or counter pocket free. 
The counter pocket is turned up and 
a standard fibre counter, attached to 
a fibre tuck shaped to the heel seat 
of the last, is inserted. The quarter 
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lining or counter pocket is then ce- 
mented and turned down. Thereafter 
the lasting is accomplished in the 
usual manner. 

A fairly recent development that is 
gaining favor is the use of stiff box 
toe. In this method the pattern is 
cut to allow the vamp to be extended 
around the box toe line. The upper 
and sock lining only are stitched to- 
gether as far as the box toe line and 
a box toe is placed in position. The 
upper is slip-lasted and then the ex- 
tended portion of the vamp is formed 
to the last on a_ stitchdown toe 
former. The toe portion of the up- 
per is attached to the sock lining 
with a stitchdown thread lasting ma- 
chine and the surplus material is 
trimmed down to the-seam. After 
the last is removed the wrapper is 
stitched in place, then the shoes are 
relasted and the usual procedure 
followed. 

In any event, joining of the sock 
lining, upper, and platform wrapper 
should be done with accuracy and 
with good thread, as, upon this, 
depends the appearance, fit and 
strength of the finished shoe. 

After the upper is completed in 
the stitching room, the last is in- 
serted, 


Profits 


L. B. Rhein Co. 
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Herbert A. Cohen Co. 


Boston 


LEATHER SOLES 
Insure Foot Health and Comfort 
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In many instances it has been 
found that if patterns are not correct, 
or if the parts have not been correctly 
assembled, the shoes must be lasted 
down one half size to prevent a great 
number of cripples. 


Bottoming 


After the shoes are slip-lasted 
there are numerous variations in bot- 
toming; for example, they can be 
bottomed with: 

(1) A full platform with outside 
cuban, flat, or scoop wedge heel. 

(2) A full platform with inside flat 
or scoop wedge heel. 

(3) A half platform with inside flat 
or scoop wedge heel. 

The terms inside and outside heel 
simply mean that on the outside heel, 
the platform only is covered by the 
wrapper over its full length and a 
covered heel attached—either cuban 
or wedge type. While the inside heel 
means the wrapper covers the heel as 
well as the platform. 

At first, all shoes made were of 
the full platform outside heel type, 
and practically all of the higher heels 
are made this way today, generally 
the wrapper and heel covers being 
in contrasting colors. 


The full platform outside heel is 
the simplest form of construction. 
Here the sock lining is cemented 
over the entire surface with latex 
and also one surface of the platform. 
The wrapper is turned up all around 
and the platform spotted in place 
and pressed to the sock lining, either 
by pounding with a hammer or with 
some sort of pressure device. 


Heels 


After securement of the platform, 
the wrapper is turned down and the 
margin of its lasting allowance and 
the margin of the platform is ce- 
mented with latex. Special machines 
have been developed for these ce- 
menting operations, but regardless 
of how the cement is applied care 
must be taken to not get cement on 
the sides of the platform or on the 
wrapper where it contacts the sides 
of the platform. If the cement does 
reach these parts trouble is encoun- 
tered as when the shoes are under 
pressure during the sole laying op- 
eration any wrinkles formed in the 
wrapper are held by the cement and 
are thereby very difficult to remove. 
This applies to any form of platform 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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IF you’re a businessman, this one 
should start you thinking fast! Here’s a cast fabric 
made from Geon paste resin that looks more 

like expensive woven straw than straw itself! 
























But unlike straw this fabric of tomorrow— 
adapted to shoes, handbags and wall covering—will 
not scuff or chip. It’s flameproof and can be 
cleaned by a rub from a damp cloth. These are 
some of the qualities that come from the use 

of Geon polyvinyl materials. 


There must be many more new uses for Geon that 
will make the dollars flow! 


If you have an idea, we shall be glad to offer 
technical help in turning it into a 
saleable product. Remember: 
we furnish the raw materials only 
—no finished products. Address 
Dept. GI-1, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


Vicertex  Madagaska’ ’ straw made by L, E. Carpenter & Company, Wharton, N. J. 
jade in .. . 
Distributed by F. C. Donovan Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Position of Iron Tannage In the System 






of Mineral Tannages 


TN aissa and iron salt solutions 
prove themselves, therefore as _basi- 
cally different and not comparable 
with chrome salt solutions of the 
same mol concentration and basicity 
in their action to albumins. There- 
fore, the customary ‘arrangement of 
the three mineral tannages in an 
order, arranged according to increas- 
ing hydrolysis, Al, Cr, Fe cannot be 
maintained. The chrome tannage 
does not occupy a medium position 
between aluminum and iron tannage, 
as would be expected iaccording to 
such a sequence, but definitely drops 
out of such a sequence. The attempt 
to explain the differences of these 
three tannages solely on the basis of 
graduated hydrolysis variation must 
be given up. 

The question then arises as to what 
other differences in the field of the 
tanning processes are suited to en- 
able us to understand the special posi- 
tion of the Cr in contrast to Al and 
Fe. Such differences are the aggrega- 
tion of the basic salts, which are 
formed on making basic, and the 
aging and rearrangement behavior of 
these basic aggregation products. 
With reference to these differences, 
we encounter a problem field, which 
in the case of chrome solutions is 
indicated by the term, “olation.” This 
term, we know, has many meanings 
and therefore must be used with ex- 
treme care. 

We are dealing here with the 
method and manner of how our metal 
chloride solutions react to the addi- 
tion of alkali, or — which is about 
the same thing — to the removal of 
acid. Here, too, one orients oneself 
best with simple experiments. We 
will consider aqueous solutions of the 
three chlorides of the same mol con- 
centration, which we desire to bring, 


20 


By 
A. Kuntzel 





An authority on tannages casts light on an 180- 
year problem. Part Il of a two-part analysis. 


with caustic soda to a certain basicity 
stage, e.g., of 75%. The necessary 
amount of caustic soda is to be added 
at one time while stirring. 

What do we observe hereby? We 
find, that with Al and Fe chloride, 
large and voluminous precipitates 
result which have the character of 
hydroxides and which settle as loose, 
gelatinous layers on the bottom of the 
container. This precipitate can very 
easily be filtered off. With chrome 
chloride the phenomenon is quite dif- 
ferent. No voluminous precipitate is 
formed, but rather a clouding, re- 
maining in a colloidal distribution, 
which is so finely distributed that it 
cannot be filtered off even through 
hardened paper filters. This turbidity 
has the character of aggregated, basic 
salts; the chrome compounds, which 
are its cause, therefore, are cationi- 
cally charged and behave in their re- 
action capacity (capacity of being 
salted out, gelatin precipitation) like 
real salts. Therefore, they also pos- 
sess a pronounced readiness to react 
with the hide substance. 

- We cannot say this of the precipi- 
tates formed in the basic aluminum 
and iron chloride solutions. These 
precipitates act exactly like the hy- 
droxides of these metals, or stated 
more exactly, they are uncharged 


hydroxide flakes—not considering 
their probably present, surface 
charges. 


Reaction of Chrome Chloride 

Chrome chloride reacts by forming 
basic salts, each chrome salt molecule 
first being changed into the mono- 
hydroxo stage, identifiable by a dip 
of the conductance titration curve at 
33% basicity. With the other two 
salts during the addition of the alkali 
the monohydroxo stage is passed and 





hydroxide appears, identifiable by the 
fact that the conductance titration 
curve at 33% basicity does not show 
a dip. 

Still more definite are the differ- 
ences between Al and Fe chloride on 
one side and chrome chloride on the 
other, if one uses Sodium Carbonate 
for making basic. With aluminum 
and iron in this case, too, rough- 
flaked, voluminous precipitates oc- 
cur; they are more compact and less 
slimy than when NaOH is added. In 
this case one deals with the formation 
of insoluble basic carbonates. An 
addition of Sodium Carbonate to 
chrome chloride solutions within a 
basicity range of 66%, however, does 
not produce a cloudy turbidity or 
only such as immediately and com- 
pletely disappears again. 

All these precipitates from basic Al 
and Fe chloride solutions can be 
brought again more or less readily 
into solution with a suitable treat- 
ment (stirring, aging, heating, etc.). 
This process corresponds to the trans- 
formation of the primary basic salts 
in the chrome chloride solution into 
completely dissolved, secondary basic 
salts, 


Peculiar Wetting Action 

The instantaneous hydroxide for- 
mation of Al and Fe now explains 
the peculiar wetting ‘action of neutral 
hide powder in the solutions of both 
metal chlorides. The hide powder 
removes acid from the metal salt solu- 
tion, which results in the formation 
of hydroxide. This precipitates at 
the point of contact between hide sub- 
stance and solution in the form of a 
protective film, which prevents the 
solution from further diffusion into 
the hide substance. We utilize the 
fact of the creation of diffusion-check- 
ing hydroxide layers with  well- 
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known, hemostatic home remedies in 
the form of iron chloride cotton and 
alum (applied on shaving nicks). 
The acid swelling of the pelt in 
aluminum chloride solutions is ex- 
plained in a similar manner. The hide 
fiber is only coated on the surface 
with a hydroxide-like deposit, 
through which free acids can diffuse, 
but not aggregated salts capable of 
tanning. The fiber, therefore, is only 
tanned at the extreme surface, which 
is not sufficient to prevent an acid 
swelling. With chrome solutions 
such_ diffusion-checking — gelatinous 
layers do not appear. The wetting 
takes place without being checked 
and the tanning of the fiber goes so 
far that a swelling of the untanned 
fiber interior cannot overcome the 
tanned exterior’s inability to swell. 
The well-known variations of the 
shrinking temperatures during tan- 
ning with chrome on one side, and 
Al and Fe on the other side can be 
traced back in the same manner to 
the differences of the partially tanned 
fiber and the completely tanned fiber. 
The described conditions offer an 
additional point of view, that in the 
case of iron tanning only compiex 
compounds present a possibility for a 
satisfactory tanning effect. We can, 
as has been shown, prevent the depo- 
sition of the diffusion-checking sur- 
face layers of hydroxide by pickling. 
But ‘here, in combination with the 
extremely high liquor acidity of the 
iron chloride solutions even in the 
highly basic range, the tanning pro- 
cess is relegated to such a low pH 
stage, that a combination of the iron 
salt with the hide substance does not 
take place. The transformation of 
the iron salt into a complex com- 
pound, which is capable of existing 
in a less acid range results not only 
in the neutralization of the strong 
liquor acidity, but also a stabilizing 
of the complex, for which the term, 
“Masking” is customary. A salt of a 
metal having an insoluble hydroxide 


is known as masked, when it does not 
react, either directly or at all, to 
alkali with hydroxide formation. 

The protecting of the ferric ion by 
complex-stabile attached atoms there- 
fore prevents also the formation of a 
hydroxide border surface on the fi- 
ber, in case the solution comes into 
contact with neutral or insufficiently 
pickled collagen. It has already been 
pointed out that the stabilizing atom 
should protect and stabilize the iron 
atom only so far that the tanning re- 
action of the iron salt with the hide 
substance is not completely _pre- 
vented. We must content ourselves 
with the foregoing references as to 
the peculiar place occupied by the 
chrome salts in contrast to aluminum 
and iron salts. This rests on a differ- 
ence of the hydroxides of these metals 
and consequently on analogous differ- 
ences of the basic salts, which are 
the preliminary steps of the forma- 
tion of hydroxides. 

A thorough examination of these 
relations, which at this place would 
lead us too far astray, must consider 
among other things the transforma- 
tion of the primary hydroxide pre- 
cipitates, as the solutions are made 
basic, into soluble basic salts. It has 
already been mentioned, that this 
process is analogous to the change of 
the primary basic salts of the chrome 
into secondary basic salts. In addi- 
tion the stability of the basic salts, 
which occur through these changes, 
is an important point, by which one 
can clearly recognize the character- 
istics of the chrome in contrast to 
Fe and Al. 

While secondary basic salts of 
chrome remain stable when the solu- 
tion is acidified toa low basicity (e.g. 
0% basicity) the corresponding 
basic salts of Al and Fe are com- 
paratively quickly changed back into 
normal salts by acidification of the 
solutions. The most important char- 
acteristic of the “olated” chrome 





salts is their high acid resistance 
which also serves ‘as the ‘basis of the 
determination of the degree of ola- 
tion in chrome liquors, and which 
does not exist with the corresponding 
aluminum and iron salts. 


Results—3 Mineral Tannages 

The foregoing remarks and refer- 
ences lead to the following result as 
regarding the relation of the three 
most important mineral tannages. 

They cannot be arranged in ac- 
cordance to their increasing hydrol- 
ysis into the order Al, Cr, Fe. Cr on 
the one hand and Al and Fe on the 
other, represent two different types of 
mineral tannages, which are distinctly 
separated from each other. The com- 
parison of the three tannages is meas- 
ured less by the analogy of their rate 
of thydrolysis than by the funda- 
mental structure, resulting from their 
hydrolysis, namely, the aggregated 
basic salts. The theory of mineral 
tannage will be in a position to ex- 
plain the fundamental difference be- 
tween the individual tanning metal 
compounds only when our considera- 
tions of tanning theory are oriented, 
more than hitherto, towards the struc- 
tural differences of the metal hydrox- 
ides. 

Naturally within the group Al and 
Fe there exist exact and measurable 
differences. The most important 
being the particle size of the soluble 
basic salts. This is considerably 
greater with Fe than with Al; the 
basic chrome salts occupy an inter- 
mediate position. This difference in 
size is responsible for the differences 
in the gelatin precipitation as well as 
the capacity of being salted out, and 
above all is responsible for the differ- 
ence in the magnitude of tannin ab- 
sorption by hide substance. Also the 
comparability of the ‘basic iron salts 
with organic tannings, which mani- 
fests itself in the ease with which 
they precipitate gelatin, rests on their 
high state of aggregation. 
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A further difference is to be seen 
in the role, which the iron atom can 
play, as oxidation catalyst. While 
iron easily changes from the bivalent 
to the trivalent state, aluminum keeps 
its trivalence. The oxidative decom- 
position of hide and leather sub- 
stance which, not only in the case of 
iron-tanned leather, but also with 
other tannages can be brought on 
catalytically, rests on the valence 
lability of the iron. 

In addition to the iron itself, which 
frequently need only exist as a trace, 
certain easily oxidizable, organic 
compounds, such as oxy acids, un- 
saturated fatty acids (train oils) are 
necessary. The mechanism of the 
oxidative degradation of the hide is 
still completely unexplained. For the 
technical evaluation of the iron tan- 
nage it is, however, sufficient, that 
with the correct technique such sec- 
ondary reactions can be eliminated 
with certainty. 

In conclusion [| still want to point 
out the possibilities of manufacturing 
rinsing-resistant leather with iron 
chloride solutions. After the tannage 
with solutions of medium basicity 
(between 30 and 60%; with low 
basicity common salt is to be added 
to prevent an acid swelling) the hide 
has to be after-treated with a neutral 
sulphate, therefore with a sodium 
sulphate solution, or with a neutrally 
reacting neutralizing agent, like 
sodium nitrite. Through this after- 
treatment the necessary rinsing resist- 
ance is brought about. These are 
processes, which also bring about, as 
known, an improvement (higher 
shrink temperature) during the tan- 
ning with basic chrome chloride. A 
similar process iis a practical method 
of tanning with aluminum chloride. 


McKenna... 
(Continued from Page 18) 


construction. The wrapper is then 
lasted over the platform bottom by a 
suitable machine. Thereafter the 
lasted surface of the wrapper is 
roughed and cemented and the out- 
soles are attached in the conventional 
manner. 

The inside wedge type of slip- 
lasted shoe was a later development 
and in its manufacture some makers 
use a full platform and place the 
wood heel on top of the platform; 
others use a half platform joined to 
the wedge heel in a slot below the 
ball point. 

A new idea, which aids in obtain- 
ing a better back line of the heel 
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W. MILENDER & SONS 


107 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES 


SEE De ELSA T LV c MILO TANNING CORP., SOUTH PARIS, MAINE 





EXCLUSIVE SALE 
MILO TANNIN 


7 ld 


SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 


VEGETABLE 
For Linings, Bag, Case, and Strap 


CHROME RETAN SOLE LEATHER 
Velvet Finished and Waterproofed 


a 


Contract Tanning 


SCONSIN 


Cathe. Comprany,. 


1830 S.THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE 4,WIS. 








“The Rotary Way” combines the use of 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the "Rotary" French 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 











CUTTING, PERFORATING, 


MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 





Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 















Associate LaSalle near Jefferson 
SE ce uis 4, MissouR! 


we fion, Fa. = Phone: GRand 2143 


WELTING 


and 


SPECIAL LEATHERS 


McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 











Agencies In Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world. 
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when a full platform is used, is to 
carry the platform to within 54” of 
the back of the heel and make the 
joint at this point. 

Many manufacturers groove the 
entire edges of the half platform and 
heel to form a channel about 14 of 
an inch wide and 1% inch deep to 
permit the seam to lay in the channel 
rather than on top of the sock lining. 
It is claimed that this causes less 
strain on the seam and a smoother, 
closed and tighter job of lasting the 
wrapper is obtained. Some manu- 
facturers groove only the wood heel. 


Platforms And Wrappers 


Many different materials are used 
for platforms. Cork, rubber, felt, 
and many different combinations of 
cork ‘and rubber are in general use. 
Today, because of the demand for 
lightness in the finished shoe, many 
manufacturers use a light pressed 
cork material which is usually 
backed with some sort of light inner- 
sole material. 

A common practice of attaching 
the full platform and wedge to the 
shoes is to follow the usual cementing 
procedure and then press the plat- 
form to the sock lining while the 
wrapper is upturned. Attaching of the 
wedge heel with cement, turning 
down, cementing, and lasting in the 
wrapper is conventional. Again as an 
example of the immense effort put 
on the development of slip-lasted 
shoes, machines have been developed 
for turning down the platform cover 
at the heel and toe. 

With the half platform and wedge 
heel which are combined before at- 
taching, the same procedure is fol- 
lowed except that some manufac- 
turers turn the wrapper down in the 
shank and heel portions only and 
with the aid of machines developed 
for the purpose, force the wedge heel 
tightly against the wrapper at the 
extreme end of the heel. 

After the wrapper is lasted the 
shoes are roughed, cemented and 
soles attached in the conventional 
manner. The shoes are then edge 
trimmed, set and finished as are all 
cemented shoes and, of course, some 
pretrimmed and preset outsoles are 
used, 


Conveyors 


Unique and clever machines have 
been developed for automatically 
pretrimming, inking, and setting the 
edges. Here again, even in the 
cheaper grades where pre-trim and 
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preset soles apply, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the merits of 
the method, 

For many years we have had con- 
veyor or passing systems in the shoe 
industry and with the increased pro- 
duction of slip-lasted shoes, espe- 
cially volume manufacturers of the 
cheaper grades realized that this con- 
struction lends itself to conveyor sys- 
tems better than any previous con- 
struction. 

Following the introduction of ther- 
moplastic cements and various de- 
vices for drying and activating these 
cements by heat, after careful study 
and much experimenting, a conveyor 
system has been perfected and today 
many of these conveyors are installed 
throughout the industry. 


I have closely followed one of the 
first installations of such a conveyor 
system in a factory. With a few dull 
periods this factory has for the past 
two years consistently produced an 
average of 2,000 pairs per day from 
each of its three conveyor lines with 
a maximum of 28 operators to each 
line. 

Slip-lasted shoes as we know them 
today are the result of intensive re- 
search and development. Many in- 
ventors have aided in their perfection 
and many will follow with improve- 
ments. 

I find that already over 40 patents 
have ‘been issued on various con- 
struction details of slip-lasted shoes 
and doubtless there are as many if 
not more on machinery designed to 
aid in the manufacture of such shoes. 

It is the general opinion of the 
shoe industry that the slip-lasted shoe 
is here to stay, and we may look for- 
ward to further improvements and 
advances in styles, materials, ma- 
chines and manufacturing methods. 








Use LES WANT ADS 


for expert help, selling 
agents, representatives, etc. 


They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 64, Ill. 

















SHOE, SLIPPER, RUBBER FOOTWEAR [= 


MACHINERY, 


© COMPO ® McKAY °® WELT processes 
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ENGINEERED PRECISION 


for Superior Service 
Substantial Savings 
Inquire Dept. LS 











WIDE 
AssorTMENT MMO W ACU DO ana eT 
Always Established 1899 
Available ~ New) 
IMMEDIATE ‘Recovened half a century for inbegiethe 
SHIPMENT 





and cooperative spirit 











You'll Always be RIGHT with REES >] 


Transmission, Bridle, Strap, 


Hydraulic Leathers 


Oak, Chrome, Combination Tan 


Hans REEs’ Sons 


39 Frankfort St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Tannery at 


Asheville, N. C. 


SUPEREES -the superlative leather! 


























Giza SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OLawa 
CORRECTED GRAIN 
ELK SIDES 


FULL GRAIN 
ELK SIDES 


Tuftoe 


PRINTS TIPPING 


Herible Splits 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
































DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


The above company was formed with the object of serving our United 
States customers more economically and efficiently with our well known 


BABY CALF LEATHERS 
DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. MILWAUKEE—H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway 
LOS ANGELES—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co., 1220 Maple Ave. SAN FRANCISCO—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co., 237 Eighth St. 
NEW YORK AREA—R. A. Brea, 2 Park Avenue TANNERY:—Davis Leather Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont., Canada 
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WINSLOW 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


NORWOOD MASS. 





WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. @ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE ST. @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN S8T. 





FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
policy of uniformly- high standard quality through every phase of 
Tanning. 

@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS @ 
GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS ® SPLITS 
Also Contract Work 127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
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Leather 





MIAIR IKE I'S 





Leather markets show little Sole Leather: Bends selling better 
change despite the Korean crisis. ately with prices ranging from 52c¢ 
to 68c as to weight and heavy end 


Shoe manufacturers continue to seems better than it was a month or 
buy actively at firm prices. Calf two back. Offal, however, is the best 


and side leathers most wanted. sole leather these days and good tan- 
nages of single shoulders heads on 





Suedes fair. > 
have aes at — ‘} — — 
for lights. ow bellies also selling 

New York Markets well with 44c and 45c said done on 

Upper Leather: Volume of business good tannages and 41c to 42¢ for 
has slumped off somewhat due to steer bellies.. Double rough shoulders 
firm leather prices, the coming vaca- selling with medium tannery runs at 
tion period and now the Interna- 66c to 68¢c and the men’s waist belt 
tional situation. Some buyers order stock up to 72c and even better on 
ahead at present prices due to the some specialty makes. 


war scare, feeling prices may advance 
further. Most tanners quoting large 
spread smooth and elk 42c down to Sole Leathers 




















38c. Though th e plenty of ears ee 
. eehiee piglet lacie, , ing spotty, — Boston ne 
it is a —— sents article. none es ly ied Psst Price 
tanners claim they can not replace les ? 
the leather at their present lists and & cent or two more, especially on CARR LEATHER CO 
others — ong — and advanced pear pg oon per . 69 SOUTH ST: 
prices 2-3c per foot. 
Calf Leather: Business has slowed pi Pap ons ats Mg ee BOSTON 
down for same reason as cattle — demand getting hebtes. amd busy Fall ANNERIES AT PEABODY 
Some tanners still on old price lists . : » 
starting at $1.15 down on suede and Pe yagi en — 
$1.05 down on smooth and these tan- waentions Today, light bends move . 
ners are still doing business though well at 65-66c a tow small sales made « 
they admit they can not replace the at 67c. Medium bends bring wae \ Sj 1888 
— = age: a a range from 58c and down. Heavy a ince 
ers have advanced lists about vc ~— bends ‘only fair; best sales made at \ Seecialty Leathers 
foot. Sued t as active as WW pecialty 
ty sean ec but peel tanners re- S0¢ and down. \ \N Side —Horse 
ort they have sold as much suede as Light Bends: 64-67 PR 
ah did last year. Women’s weight Sadie Mendes 52-58c . . wen _— —— 
smooth moving fairly well at a price. Heavy Bends: 45-53¢ . 
a: KLENZETTE 
BEG 
LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND Lo 
THIS MONTH YEAR 1949 ROSS-ETTE 
KIND OF LEATHER WEEK AGO AGO HIGH and the popular 
CALF (Men's HM) ....... 98-1.15 93-1.08 95-1.15 95-1.15 
CALF (Women's) ........ 85-1.06 80-1.02 80-1.02 90-1.10 
CALF SUEDE ............ 1.10-1.20 1.10-1.20 1.00-1.15 1.05-1.30 
KID (Black Glazed) ....... 70-1.00 70-1 .00 45-65 70-1.00 
ID SUED fo. is cee 70-88 70-88 45-65 70-90 
PATENT (Extreme) ....... 48-56 48-56 48-56 56-66 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) .... 18-23 18-23 18-22 19-23 
KIPS (Corrected) ......... 57-61 57-61 55-59 57-61 
EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 46-54 45-53 46-53 48-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected) eee 42-52 44-54 44.49 52-56 This tag attached to shoes 
SOLE (Light Bends) ....... 64-67 64-67 61-64 68-72 AH Re 8 Senit 
Re Nose ed oe scaly an 40-45 39-44 32-35 44-48 .F. ROSS & Sons LO. 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.).. 65-72 60-70 49-55 64-72 Chicago 22, Illinois 
‘ SPLITS (Lt. Suede) Sie eaten 36-41 36-41 37-43 39-44 NEW YORK - Bankart & Samuelson 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 20-25 20-23 20-23 22-24 SAINT LOUIS = AL. W. Meier Co. 
WELTING (Ww U4) Wren van 31/83, n> 18-19 19-20 CHICAGO - J, K. Reynolds Co. 
AAC 2-834 834-9 7 91/4-10 LOS ANGELES + A.J. &J.R. Cook 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS... 25-26!/5 25-261/5 nih, 291/, BOSTON - Merchant -Loveys 
_ All — ne are the range on best selection of standard tannages gee . PDE» 
using quality rawstock. pel 
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Factory \ 


SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS + BELLIES » SHANKS, Etc. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN’S - WOMEN’S - BOY'S | 
MISSES’ » CHILDREN’S 





IN ALL GRADES AND WEIGHTS 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 


| 
| 
and leather COUNTERS | 

















For Dependable | 
Sole Leather 


@ For several generations shoe manu- 
facturers have looked to Laub for de- 
pendable sole leather. to produce longer 
wearing shoes. Headquarters for- 


Vv Bends Vv Bellies 
Vv Shoulders 
Rough Double Shoulders 


It might be well that you too investigate 
Laub products — the products of over 
100 years experience in tanning. 


GEO. LAUB’S SONS 


TANNERS SINCE 1846 
BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


AGENCIES 
BOSTON: Merrihew & Company 
GREATER NEW YORK: Thomas Leather Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: Earl C. Cookman Co. 
CHICAGO: Tiedemann Leather Co. 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO: Russ White Co. 
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Sole Leather Offal 


Another moderately active week, 
say Boston sole leather offal tanners 
and dealers. Prices hold last week’s 
advances; buyers show tendency to 
wait until after July vacations. Best 
sales in light bellies, which bring 43- 
45c. Steer bellies moderately active 
at 40-41c. Single shoulders widely 
wanted; lights with heads on bring 
up to 55-56c, heavies bring up to 
46c. Double rough shoulders steady; 
welting stock does best at 65-68c. 
Heads and fore shanks unchanged. 

Bellies: Steers: 40-41¢; Cows 

43-45c 

Single shoulders, heads on: 

Light, 52-56c; Heavy 42-46c. 

Double rough shoulders: 64- 70c 

Heads: 24-26c¢ 

Fore Shanks: 31-34c 

Hind Shanks: 34-37¢ 


Calf Leathers 


Still prebably the most active 
leather market. Smooth calf espe- 
cially wanted. If there is resistance 
to high prices, it doesn’t affect sales 
much. Demand heavy, supply limited 
is the story. Women’s weight smooth 
leathers sell in volume at 85c and up. 
Top grades at $1.06. Heavyweight 
calf a bit slower at 90c; up to $1.15 
for best grades. Suedes pick up in- 
terest; black on top as usual, blue 
and brown next. Volume at $1.00- 
$1.10. Above this slower. 

Men’s weights: B 98-1.15; C 94- 
1.10; D 84-1.04; X 79-94; XX 75c. 

Women’s weights: B 94-1.06; C 87- 
97; D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 56-70c. 

: oe 1.10-120; 1.05-1.15; 95- 


Kid Leathers 


Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
say business “not bad.” <A good deal 
of suede selling in black, and mainly 
in the lower to middle price ranges 
of 35c to 70c. Some sales made up 
to 93c level. 

Glazed remains at least even to 
suede in volume with every evidence 
of outselling suede for Fall as the 
season continues. It, too, sells mostly 
in black and mainly in the 30c to 70c 
level, although lists still go up to 
$1.15. Some small volume done at 
these higher prices. 

Not much business in colors. Fall 
styles expected to have more volume 
than ever in black. 

Tanners report very good business 
in satin mats to manufacturers of 
high-priced, high-style shoes. This 
sells, in black, up to $1.15. Nothing 
new in linings or slipper leather. No 
business in crushed. 


Suede: 35c-93c 

Linings: 26c-50c 

Glazed: 30c-$1.05; $1.10-$1.15 
Crushed: 30c-75c 

Slipper: 30c-65c 

Satin mats: 50c-$1.15. 


Sheep Leathers 


Another fairly quiet week, report 
Boston sheep leather tanners. Sea- 
sonal slowdown continues another 
week with pick-up expected after 
vacations. Prices unchanged. Some 


tanners keep busy filling old orders; 
others do small day to day business. 
Russets quoted up to 238c for best 
selections; sell best at 13-17c, de- 
pending upon quality. Chrome and 
colors slow. 


Russet linings: 23, 21, 19, 17, 18¢ 

Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 
18, 16, 14¢ 

Hat sweat: 27, 25, 28, 21c 

Chrome linings: 25, 23, 21c 

Garment grains: 26, 24, 22, 20c 

Garment suede: 27, 25, 23, 21c 


Side Leathers 


Another good week, say Boston 
side leather tanners. Most tanners 
sold well head, find themselves work- 
ing on orders from April and May. 
Approaching vacation has small effect 
on sales. Tanners expect even better 
business after vacations. Meantime, 
both aniline and regular finish cor- 
rected sides sell equally well. Prices 
remain unchanged. Large sides espe- 
cially wanted... Work elk sti! slow. 


Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 53-56; 
C 51-54; 45-47c 

Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 48-50c 

Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44c 

Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 
40; 33-37c 

Work Elk: 42-52; 40-46; 38-42; 
36-40c. 


Splits 

Fairly active, say Boston splits 
tanners. Prices firm, buying steady. 
Suedes show best; light suedes bring 
41c and down for standard tannages; 
heavy suedes generally sell at 46c 
and down. Good activity in linings; 
finished linings active up to 23c, up 
to 25c asked; gussets moving at 17- 
21c. Retan sole fair up to 38c; slow 
above that. Blue splits widely wanted 
at 14-15c for heavy, 123-134 for 
light. Pickled very slow. 

Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36c 

Heavy suede: 43-46; 41-43; 38-40c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

Finished linings: 19- 21; 20- -23; 21- 


25c¢ 

Gace: 17-21¢c 
123-133¢ 

Pickled: ‘Heavy, 
12-123¢ 

Blue splits: Heavy, 14-15c; Light, 


134-14c; Light, 


Welting 


This week welting manufacturers 
turned down some orders for regular 
Goodyear welting because of prices 
offered. Makers wanted 8%c while 
buyers offered 8ic. On the basis of 
shoulder prices, it is claimed that 9c 
nearer the price that should be ob- 
tained. Specialty welting a little 
slower as the summer shut-down sea- 
son approached, but orders on hand 
are large and insure good run for 
makers of this type of welting. Syn- 
thetic welting for cheap welts, stitch- 
downs, etc., continues to get good 
business at steady prices. 
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Bag, Case and Strap 

Last week’s advances of 2 to 3¢ 
still prevailing. Tanners report de- 
mand continues good. 

Price range of 44, 41, and 38c for 
23 ounce case leather is represent- 
ative market. Considerably higher 
prices being paid for much higher 
quality production. One tanner cur- 
rently selling 23 ounce case as high 
as 68c, and for a colored production 
as high as 70c is being paid. Up to 
69c paid for a 53 ounce strap leather 
and up to 71c for a 63 ounce weight. 


2% ounce case 44, 41, 38¢ 
3 ounce ease 47, 44, 41¢e 
4 ounce strap 55, 52, 49c 
5 ounce strap 58, 55, 52¢ 
6 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 


Garment Leathers 
Leather prices, according to tan- 
ners, unchanged but quoted on a firm 
basis. Tanners report that business 
slow, but production continues at 
normal rate. Garment manufactur- 
ers extremely cautious in placing 
leather orders, and working very 
closely to their inventory positions. 
Continued firmness in raw mate- 
rials leaves no alternative for tanners 
to make any adjustments on leather 
prices. 
Suede garment: 28, 26, 25c 
Grain garment: 29, 27, 25c 
(High colored grain garment 
2c more) 
Average horsehide leather: 36c 
Very best up to: 39-40c 


Work Gloves 


With a large number of work glove 
manufacturers on two-week vaca- 
tions, leather buyers placing orders 
for work glove split leathers, and 
building up their inventories. With 
this continued good demand, tanners 
report good business with prices re- 
maining firm. 

Glove splits, in light - medium 
weights, holding at 19, 18 and 17c 
for No. 1, 2 and 3 grades, respec- 
tively. Shoulder splits somewhat 
higher, although price structure in 
this market is quite difficult to peg 
accurately. There are a number of 
different quality splits depending 
upon individual tanner. Some tan- 
ners report a market of 60c for No. 1 
and 2, and 35c on No. 3’s. Others 
report them separately on 1, 2 and 3 
grades. However, the market is firm, 
as a result of recent strength in raw 
materials. 

Horse shanks, 40-45 avg. ft. per 

doz.: 21c per ft. 

Horse shanks, 50-55 avg. ft. per 

doz.: 25c per ft. 

Cow bellies, 40-45 avg. ft. per 

doz.: 24c per ft. 

Cow bellies, 50-55 avg. ft. per 

doz.: 26c per ft. 

Shoulder Splits (Per Pound): 

No. 1’s—50c 
No. 2’s—40c 
No. 3’s—25-35c 
Glove Splits (LM): 19, 18, 17¢ 


Glove Leathers 

Better feeling seems in glove trade 
this week. Buyers showing more in- 
terest in ladies lines neglected to 
date. Orders must be placed within 
next few weeks to insure proper Fall 
delivery. 
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BARBOUR WELTING 





YOU get the BEST 
when you rely upon BARBOUR for 
your complete Welting requirements 


BOUR 
Nowell” IN A WIDE RANGE OF DESIGNS 


e « « «Notched + Scored + Reverse * Pre-stitched Reverse 
Rugged-Edge - Stout-Edge * Diamond - Doubledeck 
Custom Doubledeck + Dresswelt 
%& GOODYEAR WELTING in all colors and Snowflake 
% WELTINGS FOR EVERY WELT PROCESS 
Silhouwelt + Littleway - McKay ° Gridlox 


Stitchdown — Beadwelt + Notched Beadwelt 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welting 


COMPANY 





















Brockton 66, Mass. 























GEILICH LEATHER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 





NEWARK 4, N.J. 
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Leather prices steady, reflecting 
strength of the raw skin markets. 
Ladies high colored suedes selling in 
a range of fourteen colors. Prices 
40c and 28c for domestic type and 
from 80c down for the hair type. 


Men’s greys holding well at 40c, 36c, 


34c and 28c for the domestics and 
from 60c down for the hair skins. 

Demand for Cabrettas a little bet- 
ter with concessions in prices not con- 
firmed. Leading houses still quote 
from 70c down. Pigskins steady ex- 
cept in the lower grades where price 
reductions are in order. 


Belting Leathers 


Belting leather tanners in Phila- 
delphia report good activity for past 
week. Rough bends selling fairly 
well at prices raised three weeks ago 
and still hold firm. Shortage in light 
weights still exists and tanners sell 
all they have, as well as some of the 
heavier weights. Shoulders starting 
to sell well; mainly to specialties men. 

Curriers report fair activity. They 
feel a number of sales may be due to 
people trying to stock up under old 
prices. In some cases curriers let 
them do this, depending on type of 
leather purchased and volume of 
business done previously. On the 
whole, tanners held to their new price 
lists and, from now on, expect to do 
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KID LININGS 





GENUINE KANGAROO 


BLACK GLAZED KID , 


SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
9th and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


SUEDE KID 
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Suede 


worth the difference 


SLATTERY BROS. TANNING CO, 
210 South St. 


Boston 11, Mass. 
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Curried 
shoulders doing well at 2c higher 
than they sold three weeks ago. 


business only at new prices. 


AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 


No. 1 Ex. heavy 
No. 1 Ex. light 
No. 2 Ex. heavy 
No. 2 Ex. light 
No. 3 Ex. heavy 


No. 3 Ex. light 





RANGE OF CURRIED PRICES 


Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 
Butt Bends ....1.23-1.30 1.19-1.25 1.10-1.13 
Centers 12” . -1.52-1.60 1.42-1.54 1.20-1.24 
Centers 24” ....1.48-1.58 1.42-1.52 1.28 
Centers 28”-30” .1.42-1.53 1.37-1.50 1.15-1.25 
Wide sides ..1.13-1.25 1.09-1.19 1.02 
Narrow sides ...1.06-1.10 1.02-1.04 .97- .98 


(Premiums to be added: ex. light 12c-15c; 
light 3c-6c; ex. heavy 8c-10c.) 





Raw Tanning Materials 





Divi Divi, shipment, DASE 2.06 6o-cccccce $70.00 
Wattle Dark, TON... 2:00:06.080:0 $67.50 for ‘‘Fair 
Average’ and $65.00 for ‘‘Merchantable’’ 
oe | Ser rea rere e r $72.00 
SPREE 5. k 50554 c06nsenbas coeecencean $75.00 
Myrobalans, J. 1s, $52.00-$53.00 
(Crushed $76.00) J. 2s . +++» -$42.00 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed . wae $52.00 
PIRES bo. 5:5'«:5010 010,40 3! sieceereeimaalen $78.00 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am. ....... $60.00-$61.00 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


Co SA eer rr irre 3.70 
BOMETOIS Cole o o0scsccs0 00 6oscecsee coe 4.38 
PE, SDs. oo ccccnentdaresaeccrneas 4.65 


Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 





INIA c.g cin wale'e-s nl go ae) oo: sis) ai0i sini Weis 9.60 

MG a Oils) a:cieiontsicisiosicdessoecawaewee 10.30 

Bags, less than 100 pounds ........... 15.00 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 

EE Pe errr ere 06% 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 

Soin a(n 6 bres: dioieie 619 6-404:br 4 6.6 (6'e 09% .12 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars, 

f.o.b. wks. -0525 

Bbls., c.1. wets 05% 
Oak bark extract, 23% tannin, “tb. 

ee SRS eerie 06% 
Quebracho parade 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l 


Oo aR RPS epee henmards Seer Seema ae 8 5/16 





Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. ... .09 

Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. ...... .08 

CAPRI CHITORS oii cc bce tice sense 40e8 1614 
Wattle bark, extract, solid ........... .07% 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.]. 

Po PASC Ge CA Os re ee reer ar 05% 
Spruce extract, tks. f.o.b. works ....... 01% 


Powdered valonia extracts, 63% tannin .09% 


Tanners’ Oils 





CORO, FING.) GUUS oy ok pecs deena -80 
Caster off No. 1-C.P. drs. Le). .....5.. 
Sulfonated castor oil, 75% ..........-. oka 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture.. .11 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral... .10 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral... .09 
Linseed oil tks., c.l. zone 1 ............ .169 
PN Ao -o.acsesars.0' 0.98: si0ae oo ee 
NentRIG0t, BO° Sib. o.oo. ce cacccccios oe. 20% 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. Sule eeewecigracha. aan 
POR ORONG Re Grol e oie .cre'ece. o:0:0: 8 t.c0. eeecerece 21 
Neatsfoot, prime, drums ...........++ 15 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% ........+- kt 
Olive, denatured, drs., Sal. .......0.0. 1.70 
Waterless Moellon ........ccccccccses +13 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture ...... 12 
Chamois Moellon ...... scsie eee: sae: 
COT III 6 6.4.6.0: 6: 60.006 ¥inie bo sine. nieceie -10-.12 
INGUtPAl GOBTAS 6..6c ccc cc ecicsccccesess -21 
Sulphonated tallow, 75% ..........++0- 10 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% .......+.-e0- .08 
Sponging eveneie MORRO Cert Oe 11% 
Split oil .... vesecnceces CEE 
Sulphonated sperm, "25% water cosckog one 


—e Oils, 200 seconds visc. iks., 


PO rT er eT TT eee 11% 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc. tks., 
Pere MOTE Te Te 13 
Petroleu Oils, 100 seconds visc. tks., 
x i: | 
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IHUNDIES and SIKINGS 





Trading slows in most selec- 
tions this week. Korean situation 
adds to confusion. Packer hides 
inactive; calfskin steady to slower. 
Prices steady. 


Packer Hides 

A very slow market this week. 
Some hides sold, branded steers, butts 
only, selling up %c., but extreme 
light native steers selling off 1c. Other 
minor sales held at steady money. 

Aside from Korean war scare, mar- 
ket clouded by sellers’ unwillingness 
to offer hides. Only one seller offered 
a list, and another did sell a few hides. 
Tanners, meanwhile, not pressing to 
buy hides in volume, although some 
bids around at steady money for 
certain selections. No general bids 
on native steers of any selection, but 
some tanners picked off few extreme 
light steers and the one other small 
car of outside packer light native 
steers Yc less. Branded cows still in 
demand. 

Reports from the Argentine of 
65,000 to 75,000 hides coming to U. S. 
tanners at a price comparable to 
24¢c C & F New York, duty paid, 
made tanners feel, that tight branded 
cow situation would be eased. At least 
38,000 of these hides definitely for 
tanner accounts. The balance, ready 
merchandise and easily salable at 
price quoted. 


Small Packer Hides 

Poor interest this week. War scare 
situation, although not held as any 
immediate factor to bullishness or 
bearishness, did affect some buyers. 
Generally speaking, demand showing 
a downward trend. 

Bid ideas about %c less than last 
week on medium weight averages; 
as much as ic less on the South- 
western light average hides. Demand 
for light average hides has dropped 
considerably at the high premium 
levels, but there is fairly good demand 
for these lighter offerings at lower 
levels. 


On the Midwestern 48/50 lb. aver- 
ages, buyers have placed bids at 23 to 
23%c selected at best for good quality 
lots, and around 22% to 28c, selected 
for 50/52 lb. averages. The so-called 
“premiums” of 24c for the best quality 
48/49 lb. averages cannot be had. 

On Southwestern hides, bids of 24c 
flat for 43/45 lb. averages made, and 
25c flat bid on 40/42 lb. averages, 
but sellers want 1 to 2c more. Small 
packer bulls quotable at 13 to 1314¢ 
selected, depending upon quality and 
weights. 


Calfskins 

No trading in big packer calfskins 
this week. Offering of Northern light 
skins at 70c not confirmed. Light calf 
definitely on the strong side, heavy 
calf steady. Small packer calfskins 
held up well; some reports of trading 
in lighter average skins around 52 to 
53c, although higher paid for best 
quality skins. Small packer allweights 
up to 60c. City untrimmed allweights 
unchanged at 42 to 45c, with country 
untrimmed allweights figured around 
32 to 33c. 

New York trimmed packer calfskins 
quotable at $3.40 for 3 to 4’s, $4.15 
for 4 to 5’s, $4.90 for 5 to 7’s, $5.50 for 
7 to 9’s, and $8.15 for 9 to 12’s. Col- 
lector calfskins quotable at $3.25, 
$3.85, $4.55, $5.10 and $7.20 respec- 
tively for the selection quoted above. 

Big packer regular slunks sold late 
last week at $3.35, up 10c from 
previous business. All four packers 
active, selling about 8,500 skins in all. 


Kipskins 

Big packer kipskins holding un- 
changed at 50c. Overweights slow and 
hard to sell. Last business, establish- 
ing the price at 50c, put overweights 
21%%c farther away from kipskins. The 
spread is now 7%4c. Small packer kip- 
skins quoted at 37 to 40c nominal, 
with country skins 28c. 

New York trimmed packer kipskins 
figured at $9.60 for 12 to 17’s, and 
$10.00 for 17’s and up. Collectors 
quoted at $8.20 and $8.80 respectively. 


= 








QUOTATION 




















Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
ative. Gleeri coco cence sce s cco ects 231%4-261%4 23% -26% 21 -25 19 

Ex. Light native steers ........... 29 30 29 27% 

Light native cows ................ 25 -26% 25 -26% 25 -26% 22 -23% 

Heavy native cows .............. 23 -25% 25 -25% 23% -24% 20 -21% 

Ck rrr Cre 15%-16% 15%2-16% 15%-16 16 -16% 
Heavy Texas steers .........ccee- 20N 20 18%N 17 
BAGG TORRE BUOCEE. 6 so o.o: <i0:0:0:519-208:9,8 24144N 24N 23%44N 20 
ix. light Texas steers 2... cc cccsce 274%N 27N 26144N 24 
Butt DrAnGed GlEeTS 2.2 0ccccccccccs 20 -20% 20 18%N 17 

RS MOOI ers 60's. 38-4 5:0 8 bree ee 19% 19% 18 16% 
Branded COWS .....ccccscccccccces 24 -34% 24 -241%4 23-23% 20 

Firanded BUS. ..60.c0060.0% - 14%-15% 141%4-154 1414-15 15-15% 

Packer calfskins ...... 6214-66 6214-66 6214-66 45 -621%4 
Chicago city calfskins . 42 -45N 42 -45 40 -45 40 
PCHOE PIGNENE ces cies vasaey cerces 50 50 46B-50A 50 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 

Close Close High Low Net 

June 29 June 22 For Week For Week Change 

Rentember” .. 0c. sccxccacs 20.57B 20.28T 31.05 20.22 +29 

POSNER: 5c cc.ccnoncccos 20.55B 20.45T 20.81 20.38 +10 

i 20.20B 20.50 20.50 +10 

: 19.95B ay ae +05 

: 23.13B Reyes Sere +29 

} 23.13N eae eee +29 

y 22.73N ara ae +29 

BREE occa ccc neascee ace 22.69N ery +31 


22.38N eae 
Total Sales: 195 lots 








Country Hides 

Country market mixed. Tanners, of 
course, quite generally bearish as 
indicated by their low bids. Sellers 
also very firm in their ideas. Result 
is very little business. 

Market level has taken to a range 
of 19 to 19%c flat for 48/50 lb. average 
hides, allweights 1’s and 2’s, trimmed, 
FOB, shipping points, regardless of 
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quality. General range for 50/52 Ib. 
averages around 18% to 19c flat 
trimmed. Other selections and weights 
figured higher and lower, depending 
upon qualities, ete. Locker hides not 
attracting much in the way of 
premiums. Bulls holding unchanged 
around 11 to 11%4c, depending upon 
quality, in carload lots. 


Horsehides 


Horsehides move aiong slowly at 
very even pace. Few hides are pro- 
duced, and it takes relatively little 
interest to clean up hides offered. 
Buying ideas holding range of $10.50 
to $11, depending upon weights and 
quality, for Midwestern and Northern 
productions. Fronts slow, ranging up 
to $7 for good No. 1 Northerns. Butis 
do fairly well at $3.50 to $4, depending 
upon quality, basis 22 inches and up. 


Sheep Pelts 


Shearling market goes along un- 
changed; some good sales at $3.10 
made for No. 1’s, $2.30 for No. 2’s, 
and $1.80 for No. 3’s. Other business 
done for less money On some lesser 
quality lines. Small packer shearlings 
50 to 60c less than above quotations. 
Fall clips practically out of the 
market. 


Pickled skins unchanged. Last busi-* 


ness around $14 to $15 per dozen, 
although tanners say that $13 per 
dozen is tops as far as they are 
concerned. Quiet trading at $15 per 
dozen has been necessary due to short 
supply and good demand. 


Dry Sheepskins 


Spot lots of Brazil cabrettas selling 
with sales made as low as $12 for 
regulars. Some buyers talking less, 
whereas others state they have bids 
of $12.75 and holding for $13. For 
shipment sales made at $12.50 with 
$12.75 asked. Others claim their 
shippers talking $12.75-13 with very 
few skins available. Good demand 
for specials but few available and 
held at $16-16.50. 

No change in Nigerians with few 
offers noted. Cape market firm and 
some quarters have been advised of 
sales of glovers to Europe at 125-130 
shillings. No offers of dry salted 
Sudans with shippers stating they are 
still selling to Europe at much higher 
prices. The same is true of Addis- 
abbeba slaughterers and Mochas. 

Wool sheep markets again firmed 


up. Latest reports on last Sydney, 
Australia, auction stated 35,000 
skins offered and generally advanced 
3-6 pence though some low grades 
advanced only one pence, with ship- 
pers the principal buyers. Europe 
paid 53ic for Punta Arenas butcher 
‘-4 and/or 4 wool and 573c for 3 to 
full wool skins, per lb., c&f. 

Shearlings firm and latest reports 
from the Cape say U. S. buyers paid 
274 pence for }-3 inch skins basis 
primes and 1 pence less for second- 
aries. Further sales possible but 
shippers either not offering or else 
talking 28-283 pence. Europe buy- 
ing the longs and last sales were at 
364 pence, c&f. 


Reptiles 

In general, primary markets firm 
although latest reports from India 
state Madras bark tanned whips, 4 
inches up, averaging 43 inches, 70/30 
selection, available at 95-98c. Some 
business possible at slightly under the 
inside though talk of a 90c basis 
doubtful. Some cobras available at 
70c though most shippers have higher 
views. 

About 150,000 wet salted Bengal 
back cut lizards sold of all sizes with 
latest sales involving 11 inches up, 
averaging 12 inches, at 70c. Calcutta 
oval grain lizards, 40/40/20, 90/10 
selection, variously quoted from 
34-40c whereas last confirmed sales 
involved about 25,000 at 36c. 

Siam market quiet. Several lots of 
aers and chouyres available on spot 
and not much interest evident. Brazil 
back cut tejus unchanged with few 
offers noted. Giboias firmer and 
variously quoted from 90c-$1.00 
fob. with bids of 87c refused. Europe 
said to be buying. 

Alligators firm and Siam 12/35 
inches, averaging 16 inches held at 
$1.15; larger sizes at $1.30 while 
Malayans, 10 inches up, averaging 
14/17 inches, 80/20 selection, also 
held at $1.15 and few available. Siam 
diamond pythons held at $2.40 a 
meter with Europe operating. 


Deerskins 


Brazil ‘jacks’ continue firm with 
relatively few offers made. Buyers 
bidding 65c fob., basis importers, and 
while a few small lots obtained, most 
shippers refuse this figure. Ceara 
‘jacks’ sold at 63c fob., basis import- 





Why Buy I mperfect Plates? 





ers. No further sales confirmed of 
Peruvian ‘jacks’. 


Pigskins 

Brazil peccaries at steady levels 
but shippers are either not offering 
or else talking higher. Manaos greys 
sold at $2.15-2.20 fob., basis import- 
ers and 10c less for blacks but at 
least 10c higher than the outside 
asked. Chaco carpinchos also talked 
higher with offers at $2.45-2.50 c&f. 
for 90/10 selection as against buyers’ 
ideas 10-15c less. Europe starting 
to buy again and meeting the prices 
asked by shippers, accounting for 
small offers and firm levels enter- 
tained. 


Pickled Skins 


At June 21st New Zealand auction, 
there were 162 lots offered, compris- 
ing 42,313 10/12 dz. sheep and 194,- 
621 dz. lambs. North Island sheep 
ranged 124-140 shs., avg. 133/9 shs. 
equivalent to $18.88-21.17 and 
$20.29. South Island sheep, 92-132/6, 
avg. 108/9 eaual to $14.27-20.11 and 
$16.68. All sheep ranged from 92- 
140, avg. 126/8 equal to $14.27-21.17 
and $19.27. North Island lambs, 
62/6-81, avg. 73/5 equal $9.51-12.17 
and $11.08. South Island lambs, 61- 
83, avg. 74/10 equal $9.28-12.45 and 
$11.28. All lambs, 61-83 avg. 74/4 
equal $9.28-12.45 and $11.21. The 
dollar equivalents are CIF including 
24% commission basis $2.80 to the 
pound. Iranian pickled sheep have 
been in good demand and it is re- 
ported that large quantities have been 
sold at $12.50-13 per dz., prices vary- 
ing as to assortment and sizes. In- 
terest in Catalonian pickled skins but 
asking prices too high for buyers 
here. Domestic market steady at $13- 
14 for springers. 


Goatskins 


Approaching vacation period plus 
Korean situation keeps business at 
low ebb. Shippers appear to be firm- 
ing up but offers are scarce. Genuine 
Batis held at $14.50-$15.00 per dozen 
c&f.; Batis types at $12.50 up. 
Addis-abebbes at $10.50 for ship- 
ment, $11.00 ex dock for spot. The 
1200 lb. Amritsars held at $10.50- 
$11.50 and up. Southern India 1.70/- 
1.80 lb. Coconadas and Madras Dec- 
cans slow at $11.50. Calcutta market 
also dull. 

Western Province extra light goat- 
skins firm at 58c per lb., c&f. Red 
Kanos goatskins quoted $1.18-$1.20 
as to shipper, etc., basis the primes. 
Kenya and Tanganyika shade dried 
skins offered at $11.00-$11.50 for 
1.00/1.05 lb. skins of average selec- 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, tion. 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH ON COMPARATIVE PRICES 
BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. es S Today Last § Year Ago 
ISTAN Month 
STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. Co, z-?es!, St? Sar Sagar 
Since 1888, Manufacturers of — ae ee - 
SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES Calcutta 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES Pc A ‘ ' 
SMOOTH PLATES (1.70/1.80 ° 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS tte $11.50 $11.-11%. $12. i 


129-131 PULASKI STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. (2.70/1.80 
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(Concluded on Page 34) 
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Salesman Wanted 


WE NEED AGENTS who call on shoe fac- 
tories. Our product sells to stitching room 
and once sold brings in its own reorders. Sub- 
stantial, easy to handle business can be quickly 
built up by aggressive man. Write for details 
to G-4, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted’”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no _ information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 








Special Notices 











Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Automotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes. In Full Skins and 
Cut Squares. 

Plain and Cellophane Packed 

Lowest Prices—Prompt Delivery 


WOODACRE CHAMOIS CoO., LTD., 
Leather Dressers 


DARWEN-LANCS-ENCLAND 








Tannery for Sale 
100 miles from Montreal, Canada, suitable for 
sheepskin processing, mechanical leather, or 
similar lines. 





Machinery for Sale 


1—64” American Tool Belt Knife splitting 
machine 

1—72” Turned Fleshing Machine 

1—72” Drum Setting machine 

1—72” Quirin Press 

2—9 ft. by 9 ft. Tanning Drums (practically 
new) 

1—7 ft. by 9 ft. Tanning Drum (brand new) 

4—Big wooden paddles 

1—Staking machine electric motors, etc. 

NOTE: The above items are for sale either 

together or individually. Address F-20, c/o 

Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 

6, Ill. 





Line Wanted 


EXPERIENCED leather salesman having ex- 
cellent contacts with wallet and small leather 
goods manufacturers wants line of side leather 
in New York and vicinity. Also interested in 
ealf. Must offer good potential sales volume. 
Address Box Z-2, c/o Leather and Shoes, 20 
Vesey St., New York 7. 





500 Gross 3” Rayon Pom Poms 


In 5 assorted colors. Packed in original 
boxes of one gross. Price: $1.65 per gross. 
Samples submitted on request. Harris Textile 
Co., 90 No. Washington St., Boston 14, Mass. 
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Tanners!!! 


IF YOUR West Coast Sales are lagging 
and vour leather rates better results— 
we would like to hear from you. We are 
interested in good deliveries in Box Calf, 
Suede Calf; also Box & Elk Sides, and 
related lines. Address F-17, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
é, I. 











° 
Equipment for Sale 
SHERIDAN EMBOSSING PRESS No. 5, Steam 
Chest with Embossing Plates 22” x 24” in good 

working condition, for sale. 


Address G-2, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





Plant for Sale 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for wool puller, 
tanner or manufacturer. Not far from New 
York City; ‘‘F’’ shape building, four floors, 
75,000 sq. feet with railroad siding, 2 high 
pressure boilers and electrically equipped to 
handle production. Situated in a good labor 
market. Address G-3, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Situations Wanted 











Lasting Room Foreman 


ARE YOU LOOKING for a well seasoned and 
fully competent lasting room foreman? Knows 
how to train help and how to get production. 
Address F-19, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 





Hide-Skin Expert 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPERT, with experience 
of tanning side leather, seeks position with 
good prospects. Young and ambitious. Ex- 
ceptional ability to get along with others. At 
present employed. Address G-1, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Help Wanted 














Salesmen-Jobbers 


WANTED—to represent us in selling plastic 
coated men’s work gloves. Salesmen handling 
other lines and calling on hardware, metal, 
lumber, cement and chemical industries can 
handle as side line. For full information write 
to Belle City Glove Company, Gresham, Wis- 
consin. 





Investigate 


“CONTROLLED STITCHING” 


Perfect work at higher speed 
and lower cost. Good stitchers 
become better; poor stitchers 
become good. Results absolutely 
guaranteed. 


AJAX comrany 
COMPANY 

170 Summer Street 

Boston 10, Mass. 








Tel. Liberty 2-8684 





Supt.—Tanner 
WANTED: Progressive tannery in the East 
is looking for Superintendent and Tanner 
with outstanding experience in the manu- 
facturing of case, strap and bag leather. 
Excellent opportunity for man who is fully 
capable to organize and supervise produc- 
tion of high quality leather at competitive 
cost. Give all details on background, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Replies con- 
fidential. 
Address F-18, c/o Leather and Shoes, 





Early Diagnosis 
Increases Probability of Cure 


Co & 


With EARLY With LATE 
SITE Diagnosis Diagnosis 
BREAST 
CERVIX 


MOUTH 


LIP 


SKIN (curso) 





CANCER CONTROL 
iS UP TO YOU 
ACT NOW 








HE only suc- 

cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
extracting and 
oiling. 

Also prepares 
both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 





WRINGER 





















CHINAS 

Szechuans Ib. $1.021s. 
Hankows Ib. 80-82c 
Chowchings 


dz. $91;.-10 











































Sings 


183 ORLEANS STREET 


Hides And Skins 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


MOCHAS 
Berberahs $12.75 
Hodeidahs $7.85-8 
Batis $1414.-15. 
Addis- 
abebbes $11. 
AFRICANS 
Algiers $11%. 
Casablancas Nominal 
Marakesh vd 
Constantines $12.50 
Orans $10. 
Tangiers $9. 
West Province 
Ex. Lts. 58c 
Port Elizabeth 
Ex. Lts. 55c 
Nigerians lb. $1.18-20 
Mombassas 

dz. $11.-1114. 
LATIN 
AMERICANS 
Mexicans 
Matanzas, 
etc. (flat) Nominal 
Oaxacas = 
Venezuelans 
Barquismetos 57c 
Coros 57c 
Maracaibos 50-51c 
La Guayras Nominal 
Colombians 
Rio Hache cig 
Bogotas <i 
West Indies 
Jamaicas $1.10-15* 
Haitians 67-70c 
Santo 
Domingos 55-58¢ 
Brazils 
Cearas $1.18-20 
Pernambucos $1.18-20 
Bahias Nominal 
Argentines 
Cordobas/ 
Santiagos 72c 
Pampas 48c 
Paytas 67-6814¢ 
Peruvians Nominal 


$1.02 
80-82c 


$914.-10. 
$12.-1314. 


$9. 
$14%4.-15. 


$11.-1114. § 


$11%. 
Nominal 
$12. 


$10. 
$814. 


51-55c 


$1.18-21 


$11.-1114. 


Nominal 
*” 


57c 

57c 
50-51¢ 
Nominal 


” 


$1.10-15 
70-74c 


55-60¢ 


$1.22 
$1.22 
Nominal 


72¢c 

48c 
67-6812¢c 
Nominal 


STERN 
acoooCANn4me 


190! 


THE STERN DRUM-TYPE CAN 





Nominal 
95c 


Nominal 


52c 
50c 
$1.45-50 


$13.37 


Nominal 
” 


54-55c¢ 
54-55c 
Nominal 


Nominal 
71-74c 


59-60c 


$1.20-23 
$1.20-23 
Nominal 


” 


69-70c 
Nominal 


STERN CAN COMPANY, INC. 


EAST BOSTON 28, MASS. 








IEVIEN TS 


July 9-12, 1950—45th Annual Convention 
of Shoe Service Institute of America. Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

July 23-26, 1950—Baltimore Shoe Club 






Show, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
Aug. 21-25, 1950—National Luggage 


and Leather Goods Show, sponsored by 
Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sept. 5-7, 1950—Allied Shoe Products & 
Style Exhibit for Spring. Hotel Belmont- 
Plaza, New York City. 

Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 

Oct. 15-18, 1950—First joint convention 
for tanners, shoe manufacturers and 
retailers. Sponsored by Canadian Shoe 
Council. Quebec City, Canada. 

Oct. 25, 1950—Annual Fall Convention, 
National Hide Assn. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago. 

Nov. 12-15, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by the Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers Assn. Adolphus, Baker and 
Southland Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 26-30, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. and 
National Assn. of Shoe Choein Stores. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 
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COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass. 


















Ajax Machine Co. 
Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. ..... 10 


American Extract Co. ............... 22 
Armour Leamer-Go. .. 6s cscs cee on 28 
Armstrong Cork Co. ............ I 
Barbour Welting Co. ............... 29 
Boston Machine Works Co. ......... 12 
Carr “Leather Go. <2 53.iasecsa acs 27 
Compo Shoe Mchy. Corp. ........... 14 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. ....... 9 
Davis Leather Inc. .................. 26 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. — Front Cover 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. .......... 25 
Geilich: Leather Co. ..... 6.666 5cec0es 29 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. ...... 19 
Greenebaum, J., Tanning Co. ........ 26 
Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co. ............... 17 
Prowas Leatnce Co... ... o.csccc oss 15 
Independent Die & Supply Co. ...... 24 
ltzkowitz, H., & Sons, Inc. ........... 25 
Morns eather (Gos co .osccciks chicos 24 
Laub’s Sons, George ............... 28 
Lincoln, L. H., & Son, Inc. .......... 31 
Lynn Innersole Co. ....17 and Back Cover 
Manasse-Block Tanning Co. ......... 18 
McAdoo & Allen Welting Co. ....... 24 
Fred W. Mears Heel Co., Inc. ...... 21 
Milender, W., & Sons .............. 23 
Ormond Mig Cos. 6 ooo 65. bc nde acces 34 
Orthmann Laboratories, Inc. ......... 18 
Quirin Lea. Press Co. .... 6. scene 33 
a ea ee re 25 
Robeson Process Co. ............... 31 
Oss Ae it COONS ICO’. 6c sn cccccsieces 27 
Rotary Machine Co., Inc. ........... 23 
Satane Leather Ges. siccd.scdsiccemecievies 29 
Slattery Bros. Tanning Co. .......... 30 
Snyder Buckram Co. ................ ba 
Standard Embossing Plate Mfg. Co. .. 32 
Eo oe re 34 
Surpass Leattier Gos 22.066 6eccccws 30 
Whlele WenningnGe,.. oo. cec cence ccs 26 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. ...2 and 16 
United States Leather Co. .......... 35 
Windram WAG (Ces. ac isis ee sis cos 34 
Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. .......... 26 
Wisconsin Leather Co. ............. 23 
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| LEATHER SOLES SELL SHOES! 


LEATHER is the accepted, natural soling material 
LEATHER is the most healthful soling material 
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PLAIN TOE 


ALBERT H. WEINBRENNER CO. 


Shewycod. 
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POLE - HIKER pda Liat 


Long, wide, heavy, solid steel shank 
anchored in heel and sole, gives solid 
support, stops frozen, dead foot feeling! 
Insulating rubber heels, built up so the 
hooks can't slip! 

Extra layer of heavy LEATHER reinforce- 
ment on the pole side! 

Built-in arch pad for extra comfort, up 
the stick or on the ground! 

Sewn solid of tough, heavy, oil-tanned 
LEATHER that resists mud and wet! 
Rugged solid LEATHER storm welt 
between sole and upper helps keep feet 
dry! 

DOUBLE DUTY OAK-TANNED SOLID 
LEATHER SOLES HALF AN INCH 
THICK, cushioned with genuine 
Armstrong Cork Filler! 





. Heavy, solid brass eyelets and stud hooks! 
. Long, tough rawhide LEATHER laces! 
. Pull-on back strap to ease the shoe on 


over heavy socks! 


MILWAUKEE t& Wts const N 














(Fe Quality Soling... ““U. $. LEATHER” ) 
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July 1, 1950—LEATHER and SHOES 


UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 
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Manufacturers and Distributors of the largest diversified line 
of Innersoling in America. Our famous "'Lynflex" line for better 
grade shoes is the ultimate in Saturated Innersoling, featuring 
Flexibility and Comfort. 

Our "Lynco" line is equally desired where medium and low 
priced shoes are produced. 

Our combinations of Innersoles and Platforms are processed 
in whatever type construction required to meet the style trend. 
Easy to work.. Let us solve your problems in this field. 

"Wedgies,"" of compressed fibre, our newest item, is com- 
parable in quality and design to our other famous, long sought 
products. : 


LYNN INNERSOLES 
PLATFORMS, WEDGES 


CANADIAN PLANT: Lynn Innersole of Canada, Ltd., Chambly Basin, P. Q. 











